Europe 


Consistent leadership 


and unique facilities 
in the travel field—100 offices 
distributed throughout Europe 
—a competent official at your 
command at every important 
port and railroad station — 
all this enables us to render 
you a service that stands 
unchallengeable. 


—Itineraries for individual 
travel at any time, embody- 
ing your own particular 
aims. 


—A series of escorted tours 
with wide range of routes 
and departure dates. 


— Spring tours via the Mediter- 
ranean April 21st, May 12th, 
and May 29th. 


—Large selection of popular 
tours by the comfortable 
new Third Cabin Services. 


—Cruises to North Cape, 
Norwegian Fjords and 
Northern Capitals. 


—Annual Summer Cruise 
around the Mediterranean 
on the S. S. ‘‘California’’— 
July Ist to August 31st. 


Steamship Tickets by all Lines 


COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
GOOD EVERYWHERE 


Europe by Motor 


Most complete facilities for arrang- 
ing motor car tours at any time. 
Highest type cars only. 

Agents for principal Air Services. 
NOTICE: During April Cook's Head 


Offices in London will be transferred to 
Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London,W1 


1927 


Cruises 
Supreme 


Around the World 


via the 


Southern Hemisphere 
on the Famous Cunarder 
“FRANCONIA ” 
Sailing from New York 
January 12, 1927 


To the 


Mediterranean 
on the White Star “‘Ship of Splendor”’ 
“ HOMERIC” 
Sailing from New York 
January 22, 1927 


Full particulars on request 


» the utmost in comfort, cuisine and 


Smoking Room on 
S.S.““AMERICA” 


~on one of 
your own ships 


United States Lines ships. 
are your own ships and the fi 
choice of Americans who desi 


money value. 


Cabin Class from $145 } 
This is all it need cost you to travel }} 
aboard such distinguished Cabin | 
(oneclass)shipsasthePRESIDENT }} 
HARDING and PRESIDENT jj 
ROOSEVELT—the fastest Cabin } 
ships afloat, or the AMERICA, the | 
largest Cabin liner. The REPUB- } 
LIC, also a Cabin ship, is slightly | 
smaller, with rates from $140. 


First Class from $231 


This is the minimum first class rate 
ontheGEORGEWASHINGTON, |} 
whose beautiful Colonial furniture | 
and refined atmosphere have en- |} 
deared it to thousands. First class | 
on the LEVIATHAN, flagship of 
the fleet and most famous ship in 
the world, from $290, 


2d Cabin from $136.25 


For this modest sum you canenjoy |} 
the comfort of Second Cabin on 
that great Atlantic favorite, the 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Simi- }} 
lar accommodations onthe LEVEL |} 
ATHAN from $147.50. Long, }} 
broad decks,deep-carpeted lounges || 
and comfortable smoking rooms. 
Luxurious travel at moderate cost. } 


Tourist III Cabin $95 up 


With special round trip from $170, 
A new type of accommodation in- 
troduced to conform with Ameri- 
can standards of comfort and 
economy. Commodious two, four | 
and six-berth staterooms. Snowy 
linen, courteous service and best 
‘food. Ratesvary withchoice of ship. 
* * * 
Regular service between New York and 


Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, Southe 
ampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


* * * 


Ask yourlocalsteamship agent forcomplete 
information, or write to address below. 


THOS: Sook + United State 


5 i r - 
85 Fifth Avenue New York Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 


c WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

St. Louis San Francisco Los Angel 9 SEVELT, 
Hocontal Monit Veaccavenn o PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 
AMERICA to Europe. Agents everywhere. 
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ITINERARY 
New York, Funchal, Gib- 


raltar, Algeciras, Al- 
giers, Monte Carlo, Nice, 
Naples, Athens, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Port Said, Suez, 
Bombay, Agra, Fatehpur- 
Sikri, Delhi, Peradeniya, 
Colombo, Kandy, Calcut- 
ta, Benares, Ran goon, Pa- 
dang, Padang-Pandjang, 
Batavia, Buitenzorg, Sin- 
gapore, Pak Nam, Bang- 

_kok, Tarakan, Zamboan- 
ga, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Canton, Keelung, Taiho- 
Ku, Shanghai, Ching 
Wang Tao, Peking, Tient- 
sin, Chemulpo, Seoul, 
Miyajima, Kobe, Kyoto, 
Nara, Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Nikko, Kamakura, Hon- 
olulu, Hilo, San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles, Balboa, 
Panama City, Colon, Ha- 
vana, New York. 


Queen of Cruising Steamships 


“RESOLUTE” 


Sailing Eastward from New York 
Jan. 6, 1927 


CRUISE itinerary beyond com- 

parison to many lands of exotic 
and infinite charm, where strange 
tongues are spoken and century old 
customs still prevail. 


A wonder cruise that has been 
planned to exceed your every expecta- 
tion, with an extraordinary program of 
included shore excursions. 


To all the Oriental ports and cities 
of all the other World Cruises plus 
Siam, Borneo and Formosa. 


Each country is visited at the ideal 
season: The Holy Land; Egypt, at the 
height of the brilliant social season; 
India, in cool weather corresponding 
to our May; Peking, in springtime; 
Japan, in cherry blossom time. 

‘Anenchanting panoramaof 138 days 
duration, including 59 cities and ports. 
One management on ship and shore. 

This is the fourth cruise Around 
the World of the Resolute. Her un- 
usual spaciousness, luxurious accom- 
modations, and complete appointments, 
make her the ideal cruis‘ng ship. 

Rates $2,000.00 and up including 
shore excursions. Reservations may 
now be made. 


United cAmerican Lines 


51 Broadway, N. Y. 


230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 


177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
131 State St., Boston. 
574 Ma-ket St., San Francisco 


} or local steamship and tourist agents 


For one low cost 
summer fare see 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ADVENTURE LAND 


& 


EE a// the Pacific Northwest. One low 

cost Round Trip Summer Fare will reveal 
this fascinating summer playground—Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland with 
free side trip to Vancouver in British Co- 
lumbia—Rainier National Park, Columbia 
River Highway, Lake Chelan, Mount Baker 
National Forest and the Seaside Resorts of 
Washington and Oregon. 


Going or returning over the historic low-alti- 
tude, river-course, scenicroute of the depend- 
able Great Northern Railway, plan to stop 
awhilein lake-jeweled Glacier National Park 
—righton the mainlineoftheGreat Northern. 


Special round trip summer fares 
include stop-off at 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


It is none too early to plan your North 
west trip now. Travel on the de luxe 
New Oriental Limited, finest of Northwest 
trains. 


Mail coupon now. Or write specially for 
information not covered by coupon. 


a dependable 
railway 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe train—no extra fare 
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A. J. Dicxrnson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 7 | 

| O 1 am interested in a trip to Pacific Northwest Adventure Land including 

]_ stop-off in Glacier National Park. I 
OI am interested in a general tour of Glacier National Park. | 

| CI am interested in a (Glacier-Yellowstone) Burlington Escorted Tour. | 
0 I am interested in an Alaskan Tour. 
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Land Cruises in America 
Leaving June 1, July 1, Aug. 10 & Sept. 8 


nta Fe :: Pueblo Indians :: Petrified Forest :: Painted Desert 
ife Portland 3S 


excursions’ 


~ The Cruise Train (built 
~~. features that are not duplicate 
—Lounge—Room for lectures, 


Accommodations comprise 40 stateroom 

occupy the same accommodations throughout 
occupy staterooms on a ship. Rooms will be 
Riverside, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Yosemite Valley, Sa 


Send for the book—‘‘Land Cruises’? 


The greatest advance in American pleasure travel since Raymond-Whitcomb ran t 
solid vestibule trains with through dining cars across the continent in 1887 


Alaska Land Cruise ~ Pacific Northwest Land Cruises Yellowstone Land Cruises National Parks Land Cruise 
June 26— 31 days June 30 and July 28— 24 days - July 23, Aug. 24, Sept. 7—15 days July 30 — 36 days 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Executive Offices: Corner of Beacon & Park Streets, Boston 
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splendor and Spanish charm. 


Modern cities tinged with the 
never-fading color of old Cas- 
tilian heritage. Lofty moun- 
tains with quaint little vil- 
lages nestled at their feet. By- 
ways that hide you from the 
rest of the world and enthrall 
you with their natural splen- 
dor. Then nights of Latin 
gaiety under the spell of a 
mellow tropical moon. 
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$25 


AMOUS “Santa” steamers carry you to this country of tropical 


.rooms., 


and 


ae 


The Grace Line maintains 
offices and banks throughout 
South America with experi- 
enced American agents to as- 
sist you in every way. 

Steamers have all outside 
Swimming pool. 
Laundry. Excellent cuisine. 
and service.—Truly the lux- 
ury of a private yacht. Sail- 
ings fortnightly throughout 
the year. 


cs 


AIL on the Homeric for pleasure-crowded days of ease. Broad 

decks to stroll on, great salons to lounge in, modernly perfect 

rooms to live in. All in all, the sort of ship one takes again and 
again—because she has an unobtrusive air of extreme luxury. 


The Homeric together with the famous Olympic and the Majestic, 
world’s largest liner, compose the White Star Line’s Magnificent Trio. 


They maintain a regular service of Saturday sailings from New York 


to Cherbourg and Southampton. 
_. Send for attractive Booklet A “Independent.Tours To and Around 8 P 


d 
| South America” 
j 


GRACE LINE 


The lofty standard of ocean comfort and cuisine which finds its fullest 
expression on such great liners extends throughout all our ships and 
setvices. 


10 HANOVER SQ. 


NEW YORK CITY Liverpool Weekly Service 


For more leisurely crossings we suggest our famous Big Four: 
Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric and Celtic. These splendid liners, each 
over 20,000 tons, call at Queenstown (Cobh) en route to England. 
They land you at Liverpool, adjacent to the charming Shakespeare 
country. Youtravelthrough beautiful, rural England direct to London. 
The Cedric and Celtic call 
eastbound at Boston. 


@e 
Clark’s Famous Cruises 
¢ notable voyages on new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor 


liners. Specially chartered steamers, run like private 


: , A weekly service is also main- 
yachts. Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. 


tained to Liverpool from Mont- 
real via the short, scenic St. Law- 
rence route. Only four and one- 
half days on the open sea. 


AND THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Inclusive rates $550 to $1250 


NORWA 


June 30, ss “Lancastria” 53 days. 


London Fortnightly Service 
sl Two new ships of unique attrac- 
tion, carrying First Class passengers only 


( | iz 


Smartly equipped rooms 
with furnishings of exqua- 


site taste and appointments Minnewaska Minnetonka 
that assure genuine com- 


ort. Beauty in interiors and a pleasing atmosphere of 
roominess characterize these popular liners. You 
debark in the heart of London—taxi to your hotel. 
(Call at Cherbourg eastbound.) 


Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, 
Norway Fjords, Edinburgh, Trossachs, Berlin (London, 
Paris) repeating the most successful summer cruise of 1925. 


Cruises for 1927 


SOUTH AMERICA 
tie MEDITERRANEAN 


Antwerp Weekly Service 


This service to Antwerp, the tourist’s convenient 
gateway to Europe, is maintained by four splendid 
ships which offer a complete range of types and 
prices of accommodation. 


Feb. 5, new ss “Caledonia” 86 days. Inclusive rates $800 to $2300 


Caribbean Isles, South America’s East Coast (trans Andes) 
Canary Islands and Mediterranean countries including the 
Holy Land and Egypt 


AROUND THE WORLD Cruse 


Jan. 19, ss “California” 121 days. Inclusive rates $1250 to $3000 


TERRANEAN cc Sacgeee Phd 
Boston ..2eeseeess 84 State Street Philadelphia ..... 15th and Locust Streets 
MEDI CRUISE : a . . . . Arcade, Union Trust Bldg. 


Belgenland Lapland Pittsburgh Zeeland 


Write us about your travel problem. 
We shall be pleased to send you 
helpful information and literature. 


Dancing on the parquet 
floor of the Homeric’s spa- 
cious lounge. 


Chicago... - ee 127 South State Street Pittsburgh 

‘ A 7: Gleyeland 5 6 sc es 1951 East 6th Street SE BOUis: Bea sal ecaiteeelel te 1019 Pine Street 
Jan. 29, ss “Transylvania 62 days. Inclusive rates $600 to $1700 Detroit 24 S60 \«: 6 «0s Majestic Building San} Rranclscoi)  <\.6. ome 460 Market Street 
5 4 Los Angeles... 510 South Spring Street Seattle isis: siieltes (ante 619 Second Avenue 
, Stop-overs for E rope in Spring and Summer seasons are Minneapolis . . 6 © 121 South Third Street SEGEONUO) Get te: tot feeds: (eth 55 King Street, East 
allowed. Retu tickets good on Cunarders. Please Montreal {/5. 3) c= nis) << McGill Building Vancouver . . . «Granville and Pender Streets 
specify program desired. New Orleans . 2. ee 219 St. Charles Street. | Washington ...... 1208 F Street, N.W. 

New York .. 2-2 ee. No 1 Broadway or any authorized steamship agent. 


aes c. Be Face Bldg., N. Y. |IWHITE STAR L 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED St‘ 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 


Established over 30 Years. Longest experienced cruise management eran eit 5 
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CLAMBERING FOR COCONUTS IN NEW GUINEA 


When nature created New Guinea she must have been in an ironical mood for, with the exception of the small coastal area, she made it a never- 
never country of grim forbidding ranges, and life for its savage peoples a continuous struggle for existence from the cradle to the grave. Frequently 
they face starvation in the interior because of the failure of their rocky gardens of sugar cane and sweet potatoes. Game is limited to a few birds, an 

On the fringe of coast these conditions are 


occasional kangaroo little larger than a rat, and perhaps an emu that has strayed from the lowlands. ; 
somewhat bettered because there the native can at least piece out his diet with fish, and in mountains and on the coast alike the coconut offers both 


food and drink. The Papuans climb after the great nuts with the ease and dexterity of monkeys. 
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_ THE GENTLE ART OF MARKETING IN MEXICO 


The Curious Pageant That Fills the Market Road—Indians From the Hills and 
Plains—Buying and Bargaining—The Return Journey 
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By D. H. LAwrence 


later, is seen to be making the sweep. round, swooping upon the 
centre. When space is curved, and the cosmos is sphere within 
sphere, and the way from any one point to any other point is 
round the bend of the inevitable, that turns as the tips of the 
broad wings of the hawk turn upwards, leaning upon the air 


will be momentous, one feels. This year is nearly gone. 
Dawn was windy, shaking the leaves, and the rising sun 
) shone under a gap of yellow cloud. But at once it touched the 
jyellow flowers that rise above the patio wall, and the swaying, 
glowing magenta of the bougainvillea, and the fierce red out- like the invisible half of the ellipse. If I have a way to go, it 
‘bursts of the poinsettia. The poinsettia is very splendid, the will be round the swoop of a bend impinging centripetal towards 
flowers very big, and of a sure ior the centre. The straight course 


T THIS is the last Saturday before Christmas. The next year 


‘stainless red. They call them 
Noche Buenas, flowers of 
Christmas Eve. These tufts 
‘throw out their scarlet sharply, 
Tike red birds ruffling in the 
‘wind of dawn as if going to 
‘bathe, all their feathers alert. 
This for Christmas, instead of 
‘holly-berries. Christmas seems 
to need a red herald. 

The Yucca is tall, higher than 
the house. It is, too, in flower, 
‘hanging an arm’s-length of soft 
| creamy bells, like a yard-long 
grape-cluster of foam. And the 
_ waxy bells break on their stems 
in the wind, fall noiselessly from 
the long creamy bunch, that 
_ hardly sways. 

i The coffee berries are turning 
‘red. The hibiscus flowers, rose- 
| colored, sway at the tips of the 
_ thin branches, in rosettes of soft 
_ red. - 
_ In the second patio, there is 
a tall tree of the flimsy acacia 
sort. Above itself it puts up 
_ whitish fingers of flowers, naked 
on the blue sky. And in the 
wind these fingers of flowers in 


with the reeling, roundward mo- 
tion of tree-tips in a wind. 

A restless morning, with 
clouds lower down, moving also 
with a larger roundward mofiin. 
Everything moving. Best to go 
out in motion too, the slow 
roundward motion like the 
_ hawks. 

Everything seems -slowly to 
circle and hover towards a cen- 
tral point, the clouds, the moun- 


the bare blue sky, sway, sway 


Ee 


A TYPICAL MEXICAN STREET SCENE 


Mexican towns are very much alike with their narrow shaded streets and 
sun-baked adobe houses. And the natives, too, are much alike with their 
strange admixture of racial strains. The early history of Mexico is 
shrouded in mystery. Little is known with accuracy before the advent 
of the Toltecs in the seventh century of the present era. This race lasted 
only about four hundred years, however, being succeeded by_the Aztecs or 
Mexicans, whose wonderful civilization was destroyed by Cortez in 1520. 


is hacked out in wounds, against 
the will of the world. 

Yet the dust advances like a 
ghost along the road, down the 
valley plain. The dry turf of the 
valley-bed gleams like soft skin, 
sunlit and pinkish ochre, spread- 
ing wide between the mountains 
that seem to emit their own dark- 
ness, a dark-blue vapor ‘translu- 
cent, sombering them from the 
humped crests downwards. The 
many-pleated, noiseless moun- 
tains of Mexico. 

And away on the footslope lie 
the white specks of Huayapa, 
among its lake of trees. It is 
Saturday, and the white dots of 
men are threading down the 
trail over the bare humps to the 
plain, following the dark 
twinkle-movement of asses, the 
dark nodding of the woman’s 
head as she rides between the 
baskets. Saturday and market- 
day, and morning, so the white 
specks of men, like sea-gulls on 
ploughland, come ebbing like 
sparks from the palo blanco, 
over the fawn undulating of the 


_ valley slope. 


They are dressed in snow- 
white cotton, and they lift their 
knees in the Indian trot, follow- 
ing the ass where the woman 
sits perched between the huge 
baskets, her child tight in the 
rebozo, at the brown breast. 
And girls in long, full, soiled 
cotton skirts running, trotting, 
ebbing along after the twinkle- 
movement of the ass. Down 


tains round the valley, the dust that rises, the big, beautiful, 


_ white-barred hawks, gabilanes, and even the snow-white flakes 


_ of flowers upon the dim palo blanco tree. Even the organ cactus, 


rising in stock-straight clumps, and the candelabrum cactus, seem 
to be slowly wheeling and pivoting upon a centre, close upon it. 

Strange that we should think in straight lines, when there are 
none, and talk of straight courses, when every course, sooner or 


they come in families, in clusters, in solitary ones, threading with 
ebbing, running, barefoot movement noiseless towards the town, 
that blows the bubbles of its church-domes above the stagnant 
green of trees, away under the opposite fawn-skin hills. 

But down the valley middle comes the big road, almost straight. 
You will know it by the tall walking of the dust, that hastens 
also towards the town, overtaking, overpassing everybody. Over- 


a 


BRINGING GOAT’S MILK 


SON 


TO TOWN 


With the Mexican peasant the goat replaces the cow because of its ability to live on anything, every- 
The native Mexicans appear to 
show unmistakably that their racial ancestry is not without a strain of the Mongol, and their his- 
tory tells that they came into Mexico early in the fourteenth century from the northwest. 
one may conclude that they were a part of the great racial migration south from Behring Straits. 


thing or nothing in a country where pasturage is at a premium. 


passing all the dark little figures and the white specks that thread 
tinily, in a sort of underworld, to the town. 

From the valley villages and from the mountains the peasants 
and the Indians are coming in with supplies, the road is like a 
pilgrimage, with the dust in greatest haste, dashing for town. 
Dark-eared asses and running men, running women, running 
girls, running lads, twinkling donkeys ambling on fine little feet, 
under twin great baskets with tomatoes and gourds, twin great 
nets of bubble-shaped jars, twin bundles of neat-cut faggots of 
wood, neat as bunches of cigarettes, and twin net-sacks of-char- 
coal. Donkeys, mules, on they come, great panier baskets mak- 
ing a rhythm under the perched woman, great bundles bouncing 
against the sides of the slim-footed animals. A baby donkey 
trotting naked after its piled-up dam, a white, sandal-footed man 
following with the silent Indian haste, and a girl running again 
on light feet. ; 

Onwards, on a strang current of haste. And slowly rowing 
among the foot-travel, the ox-wagons rolling solid wheels below 
the high net of the body. Slow oxen, with heads pressed down 
nosing to the. earth, swaying, swaying their great horns as a 
snake sways itself, the shovel-shaped collar of solid wood press- 
ing down on their necks like a scoop. On, on between the burnt- 
up turf and the solid, monumental green of the organ cactus. 
Past the rocks and the floating palo blanco flowers, past the 
towsled dust of the mesquite bushes. While the dust once more, 
in a greater haste than anyone, comes tall and rapid down the 
road, overpowering and obscuring all the little people, as in a 
cataclysm. 

They are mostly small people, of the Zapotec race: small men 
with lifted chests and quick, lifted knees, advancing with heavy 
energy in the mist of dust. And quiet, small, round-headed wo- 
men running barefoot, tightening their blue rebozos round their 
shoulders, so often with a baby in the fold. The white cotton 
clothes of the men so white that their faces are invisible places 
of darkness under their big hats. Clothed darkness, faces of 
night, quickly, silently, with inexhaustible energy advancing to 
the town. 

And many of the Serranos, the Indians from the hills, wearing 
their little conical black felt hats, seem capped with night, above 
the straight white shoulders. Some have come far, walking all 
yesterday in their little black hats and black-sheathed sandals. 
Tomorrow they will walk back. And their eyes will be just the 
same, black and bright and wild, in the dark faces. They have 
no goal, any more than the hawks in the air, and no course to 
run, any more than the clouds. 


The market is a huge roofed-in place 
Most extraordinary is the noise thai 
comes out, as you pass along the adjace 
street. It is a huge noise, yet you mz 
never notice it. It sounds as if all the 
ghosts in the world were talking to ia 
another, in ghost-voices, within the dark- 
ness of the market structure. It is a noise 
something like rain, or banana leaves ina 
wind. The market, full of Indians, dark- 
faced, silent-footed, hush-spoken, but 
pressing in in countless numbers. The 
queer hissing murmurs of the Zapotec 
idioma, among the sounds of Spanish, the 
quiet, aside-voices of the Mixtecas. | 

To buy and to sell, but above all, to 
commingle. In the old world, men make 
themselves two great excuses for coming 
together to a centre, and commingling 
freely in a mixed, unsuspicious host. 
Market and religion. These alone bring 
men, unarmed, together since time began. 
A little load of firewood, a woven blanket, 
a few eggs and tomatoes are excuse 
enough for men, women and children to 
cross the foot-weary miles of valley and 
mountain. To buy, to sell, to barter, to 
exchange. To exchange, above all things, 
human contact. 

That is why they like you to bargain, 
even if it’s only the difference of a cen- 
tavo. Round the centre of the covered 
market, where there is a basin of water, 
are the flowers: red, white, pink roses in 
heaps, many-colored little carnations, poppies, bits of lark 
spur, lemon and orange marigolds, buds of madonna lilies, 
pansies, a few forget-me-nots. They don’t bring the tropical 
flowers. Only the lilies come wild from the hills, and the mauve 
red orchids. 

“How much this bunch of cherry-pie-heliotrope ?” 

“Fifteen centavos.” 


Thus 


A MEXICAN FEAST DAY 


Holidays in Mexico are frequent and popular. Of the one hundred and 
thirty-one holidays in the year, counting the Sundays, fifty-two are saints’ 
days, fifteen are solemn feast days, three are holy days, and six are family 
feast days. More than half the population observe them all, and on 
certain of them the laborers drop work and, by becoming intoxicated, 
render themselves unfit for work for several days after. Mexico has its 
Blue Monday, known as San Lunes, which many employes utilize to 
recover from the effects of their Sunday’s dissipation. 


fou put back the cherry-pie, and depart. But the woman is quite con- 
£. The contact, so short even, brisked her up. 
Pinks ?” 
) The red ones, senorita? Thirty centavos.” 
No. I don’t want red ones. The mixed.” 
‘Ah!” ‘The woman seizes a handful of little carnations of all colors, 
Hefully puts them together. “Look, sefiorita! No more?” 
—|'No, no more. How much?” 
‘The same. Thirty centavos.” 


‘No, seforita, it is not much. Look at this little bunch. It is eight cen- 
4 jos: Displays a scrappy little bunch. ‘Come then, twenty-five.” 

\‘No! Twenty-two.” 

/‘Look!” she gathers up three or four more flowers, and claps them to 
|) bunch. “Two reales, sefiorita.” 

~ Jt is a bargain. Off you go with multicolored pinks, and the woman has 
Yd one more moment of contact, with a stranger, a perfect stranger. An 
Jermingling of voices, a threading together of different wills. It is life. 
ie centavos are an excuse. 

"The stalls go off in straight lines, to the right, brilliant vegetables, to the 
Vit, bread and sweet buns. Away at the one end, cheese, butter, eggs, 
Jickens, turkeys, meat. At the other, the native-woven blankets and rebo- 
5, ‘skirts, shirts, handkerchiefs. Down the far-side, sandals and leather 
ings. Lae 

The sarape men spy you, and whistle to you lil-e ferocious birds, and 
“Senor! Sefior! Look!” Then with violence one flings open a daz- 
ing blanket, while another whistles 
lore ear-piercingly still, to make 
yu look at fis blanket. It is the 
sritable den of lions and tigers, that 
pot where the sarape men have 
ieir blankets piled on the ground. 
‘ou shake your head, and flee. 

- To find yourself in the leather 
venue. 

“Senior! Sefior! Look! Hua- 
aches! Very fine, very finely made! 
‘ook senor!” 

|The fat leather man jumps up and 
lolds a pair of sandals at one’s 
reast. They are of narrow woven 
|trips of leather, in the newest Paris 
ltyle, but a style ancient to these na- 
ives. You take them in your hand, 


Pi 


lhe fat wife of the huarache man 


heir wives with them. 
“How much?” 


sniffing, 


2 


The public laundries or /avenderias are typical of the Latin- 
merican countries, and nowhere are they to be found in more 


ash to a lavenderia and do her work at a tub next to a public 
laundress who has the work of her many clients before her. 
The method, is primitive but so is the country. 


that he is more anxious to bargain than to sell at all. Market 
day is just another fiesta to him, 


to stop work and listen to the many street orchestras that are 

to be found throughout the towns and countryside. While 

Mexico can claim an architecture, a painting and a literature 

of her own, oddly enough she has displayed little national talent 

in music. It will be recalled, however, that perhaps the finest 

drop curtain in the world hangs in the national theater and 
opera house in Mexico City. 


“Twenty reales.” 

“Twenty !”—in a voice of surprise 
and pained indignation. 

“How much do you give?” 

You refuse to answer. Instead 
you put the huaraches to your nose. 
The huarache man looks at his wife, 
and they laugh aloud. 

“They smell,” you say. 

“No, sefior, they don’t smell !’— 
and the two go off into fits of 
laughter. 

“Yes, they smell. It is not Ameri- 
can leather.” 

Yes, Scone at is) American 
leather. They don’t smell, sefior. 
No, they don’t smell.” He coaxes 
you till you wouldn’t believe your 


ind look at them quizzically, while The Mexican market is the focal point at which all the national own nose. 
(i characteristics show themselves in all their intensity. The 


, Mexican loves to bargain. It satisfies his sense of theatricality 


“Yes, they smell.” 


| iterates, “Very fine work. Very and warms his naturally social disposition. He would rather “How much do you give?” 
ine. Much work!” _ sell for less, after the pleasure of a hard-fought contest, than “Nothing, because they smell.” 
J Leather men usually seem to have sell at once at his own price and, indeed, it has been claimed And you give another sniff, though 


it is painfully unnecessary. And 
in spite of your refusal to bid, 


the man and wife go into fits of laughter to see you painfully 


You lay down the sandals and shake your head. 
“How much do you offer?” reiterates the man, gaily. 

: You shake your head mournfully, and move away. The leather man 
and his wife look at one another and go off into another fit of laughter, 
because you smelt the huaraches, and said they stank. 

They did. The natives use human excrement for tanning leather. When 
sernal Diaz came with Cortes to the great market-place of Mexico City, in 
Montezuma’s day, he saw the little pots of human excrement in rows for 
sale, and the leather-makers going round sniffing to see which was the best, 
before they paid for it. It staggered even a fifteenth-century Spaniard. 
Yet my leather man and his wife think it screamingly funny that I smell 
the huaraches before buying them. Everything has its own smell, and the 
natural smell of huaraches is what it is. You might as well quarrel with 
an onion for smelling like an onion. 

The great press of the quiet natives, some of them bright and clean, many 

ae in old rags, the brown flesh showing through the rents in the dirty cotton. 

on : Many wild hillmen, in their little hats of conical black felt, with their wild, 
staring eyes. And as they cluster round the hat-stall, in a long, long sus- 
pense of indecision before they can commit themselves, trying on a new 

‘colorful quantity than in Mexico. In a land where modern hat, their black hair gleams blue-black, and falls thick and rich over 

plumbing rarely exists they provide the best possible substitute their foreheads, like gleaming bluey-black feathers. And one is reminded 

or the “stationary tub.” The housewife can take her own weck’s again of the blue-haired Buddha, with the lotus at his navel. 

But already the fleas are travelling under one’s clothing. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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SIGHT SEEING ON ONE OF THE MANY GLACIERS IN THE PARK 

Within the confines of Glacier National Park there are sixty glaciers and two hundred and fifty glacier-fed lakes. 

that ropes be used, for a slip may mean death. Both rock layers and ice layers are known as moraines, and in cert 
step by step the stairway of yearly snowfalls. 


In all glacier work it is imperative 
ain glaciers you can literally go up 


EXPLORING THE WONDERS OF GLACIER PARK 


How the Flatheads and the Nez Percées Were Named—The Struggle on the Trail—Facing Death for 
an Indiscretion—Snow Avalanches and Forest Fires 


By Acnes C. Laut 


This 1s the fourth of a series of six articles by Miss Agnes C. Laut’ on the wonderland of the great Northwest, 


especially that section that centers in Glacier National Park. 
Blackfeet,’ was published in the March issue of TRaveL.—Editor. 


AKE a 
look at 
the map 
of Glacier Park; 
for, leaving the 
East side for 
the Western 
slope, you. are 
now going into 
an e nchanted 
world; and with 
practical folk it 
is necessary to 
keep your feet 
on the ground. 
You will ob- 
SiG view ct ivaste 
roughly, the 
Park: “is: laveny: 
much the shape 
of a square. We 
have already 
run up the road 
belting the East 
side. Now we 
are going across 
to the West side 
on the Backbone 
of the World. 
It is a world so 
utterly different 
that it might be 
ina thiew 


} 
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PIEGAN INDIANS ON THE WINTER TRAIL 


It was the Piegans and the Blackfeet that held the passes to the Pacific before the coming of the white man. 
During the blizzard season the life of the Indian was a stern fight against extermination. 


The third article, “The Struggle for Life of the 


i 
sphere. By the 
time these wor 

appear it will be 
possible to mo 
tor direct from 
the East side te 
the West along 
what is callec 
the G ream 
Roosevelt High: 
way betweer 
M arias Rive1 
East and_ the 
Middle Fork of 
the Flatheac 
West; and along 
that Highway 
you will ge 
thrills—or wha’ 
the little gir 
called “a_ kick 
out of iis 
though you 
head be of hem- 
lock and yout 
nerves of iron 
You will follow 
a highway the 
width of yout 
car—in places a 
thousand feet 
above a stream 
blue as the sky 
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3 bye and white with wave-fret as the clouds floating in 
t sky. You will see on the vertical, almost bare moun- 
“wall, a biscuit toss across the river, an old Indian trail 
ich Pere De Smet describes where one slip of footgrip on the 
elving rock would drop rider and horse plumb as a stone 
rough sheer atmosphere as far as Lucifer—Son of the Morn- 
s—took a head dive on a historic occasion. If you like thrills, 
i will get them without hunting. They'll come right at you. 
) Wouw’ll take a good grip of your car wheel and wonder where it 


Son 


as you left your last will; and all the time, like the Polar Star, ° 


ju will see just across the way that old St. Nicholas Peak, with 

Ws head in the clouds—which is named after the great mission- 

J y's first convert among the Blackfeet. 

_ 9) Pause, historically, here just a moment; but first blow your 
rn, lest somebody coming round that sharp curve doesn’t blow 
ls. How comes it that Marias Pass which you are now travers- 
lig was not discovered till John Frank Stevens found it in our 
wn day? Meriwether Lewis located the river and named it after 
le girlhood friend of his youth. Why was the pass not found 
br almost a century? Back there on the East side as you enter 

: e Park, you saw the pink spire of the Lewis monolith. Here 

4 t the Summit, you see the beautiful bronze statue of the rail 

‘jagineer. One marks the explorer. The other commemorates 
jae builder. Why almost a century between them? 

_» And that sends you harking back to what we have already 

raced. Where did the North American Indian come from? The 

Slackfeet held this pass against the Flatheads and Nez Percées 

| ing East to the buffalo plains. They not only held it but 
hey invested it with such superstitious terror that no white 

nan would essay it. When Stevens got a Flathead guide, the 
nan flunked and would not go on. Stevens had to go on alone in 
he teeth of a December blizzard. That is why a: monument 


narks his achievement; and by the way, the Flatheads West of 
i 4 


t 
I : 
q S 


I] 


this pass were not the tribes who flattened the heads of their 
babies with boards above the moss bag cradle. Those Flatheads 
were over West on the Columbia; but the old traders got the 
tribes confused and misnamed them. Nor did all the Nez 
Percées pierce their noses and wear an iton ring like a gentle- 
man bovine about to charge. The Flatheads and the Nez Percées 
were the most peaceful friendly Indians on the American conti- 
nent; but the old traders first met a Nez Percée, who did have 
an “ear” ring in his nose—hence the name; and an “ear” ring 
through the nose may be as decorative to one eye as a pendant from 
the ear to another eye. The Flatheads and Nez Percées were 
friendly peaceful Indians because, until the coming of the white 
man’s firearms, they were as secure in their mountain fastnesses 
as the eagle in its eerie nest. Fish in the rivers, which to this day 
are the best of trout pools in America, game in the forest, which 
to this day hops right in front of your car, wood for tepees, bark 
like iron plates for roof, food bowl, basket and fuel—why should 


the Flatheads and Nez Percées have followed raid and murder 


as a race vocation in the struggle for existence? They did not. 
They were peace-loving peoples from the time the white men 
first found them till whitemen outrage goaded them to the last 
Chief Joseph War of 1877. It was through this territory that the 
fur trader trail ran from the Columbia North to the Athabasca 
and the Saskatchewan from 1814 to 1841; and I do not think 
there was a single act hostile to the white traveler along this trail 
in all that era. You can read of the trip up this trail in Ross 
and Ross Cox and De Smet and a dozen others; and in all you get 
the same impression of an enchanted world like Rackkam’s draw- 
ings of sprites, dryads and naiads, which you will presently 
imagine you see for yourself; and I am not quite sure it is all 
fancy, either. 

Just now you cannot follow through the Pass by motor high- 
way; but you will be able to very soon; and when you do, add to 
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| LOOKING NORTHWEST FROM THE SUMMIT OF CASTLE MOUNTAIN 


As one looks out to the northwest from the summit of Castle Mountain one sees Lake Helen, Ahern Pass and the famous Hanging Glaciers. Glacier 

Park has an area of more than fifteen hundred square miles of untamed, rugged mountains with scores of peaks having an altitude of more than 

ten thousand feet. -Time was when the grizzly and the redman roamed this region unhindered, but to-day rigid game laws preserve the few bears 
that are left and the Indian is confined to his reservation on the eastern side of the paik. 


IZ 


your car equipment a good, hefty, sharp ax or saw—no, not for 
the wild animals; but the storms burst through this pass with 
the blast of a hurricane. You are in the sunlight one moment. 
Old St. Nicholas may look like a temple spire for Olympic gods; 
or the clouds may belt him half way up giving him the appearance 
of a Mexican hat. You turn a sharp bend and the clouds are in 
cohorts, in boiling, seething, surging waves bursting through from 
somewhere to nowhere; for remember, you are above cloud line. 
You are in an ocean tempest of clouds ragged, torn, tossing, black 
as ink, dark blue as an angry sea and ominous in their roar as a 
tornado; and you are in the midst of that sea. (Bet on your 
thrills—right there! the “kick” is coming in wallops like cannon 
thunder.) No, you need not get nervous. Don’t park your car 
where you will get the blast down and out. Park quartering to 
the wind if you 
can, or, best of 
all, so the wind 
packs you 
against the in- 
Sia Ox Vine 
trail; and— 
then just. sit 
still and enjoy 
ji MEO DE EMEC 
quite safe and 
can watch what 
these gods ot 
mountain and 
wind do when 
they get fight- 
ing with thun- 
der bolts tor 
cannon fire and 
Douglas firs for 
arrows. The 
Douglas tr 
may be three 
feet in diame- 
ter or it may be 
six. It does not 
matter, [tts 
hurled like 
light scantling. 
It doesn’t bend, 
but,like all non- 
bendables, it 
breaks or lifts 
from the roots; 
but if it breaks 
and falls across 
your road, you 
can’t just roll 
it out of your 
way, nor lift it 
gently—no, not 
if you had a 
steam derrick 
and ten teams 
of horses. You 
will need your 
ax and 
saw to cross- 
cut a marrow 
Piass.s ace 
through a tree trunk you could not jump with a horse or your 
own shanks; for you can’t turn and go back on this narrow trail. 
(That’s where the thrills come in. I happen to know; for our 
good Park Ranger had to do that very thing with a tree not a 
foot in diameter but about fifty in length; and he only had a 
little hatchet; and if George Washington’s cherry tree had had 
as tough a hide George would never have cut it down.) 

But if you-will park your car quartering to the wind and 
don’t park it where a big tree slants down slope, you will see 
one of the most magnificent panoramas of the mountains. The 
pines are great pipe organs played by the storm and every sep- 
arate needle is a castanet. Who is dancing to the wild music 
—the dryads? The poplars and the shivering aspens clap their 
hands. You'll want to clap your own applause before the scene 
shifts. The foam bells of the waterfalls ring and the, rapids 


SIGHTING THE LANDMARK 


teat The pony of the Piegan and Blackfoot has been replaced by the motor car of the tourist, but the wilds of 
Glacier Park are no less picturesque today than they were a hundred years ago. 

or climber Glacier National Park offers all that one’s heart can desire. 
this territory so that it would be the peoples’ playground in much more than name. 


trill a rhapsodic chant learned from the Aeons of Creation; ad 
the cataracts boom the diapason of a cathedral organ. Then t 
blast is past. The sun comes out. The silky clouds are agail 
draping old St. Nicholas’ hat like a Mexican sombrero. There } 
a rush of chanting singers as the waters of the cloudburst ma 
over the precipice; and you see the rainbow mists in the win 
tossed hairs of the naiads. Who said we lived commonplace 
lives in a commonplace world? There is a smoke of resinow 
incense from the rain-drenched forests. The wind is croonin, 
a lullaby now and the swift waters below are whispering an 
babbling and singing a song of abandon to sheer gladness. Do i 
again, Old Pass! These thrills will never jade! 7 
But till the Roosevelt Highway is entirely opened, you wil 


have to go to the West side by train; or by motor up the Colum 
bia, or from th 

’ Pacific High 

way. | 

I said yo 
were going int 
a different anc 
enchant 
world. Th 
East side is ; 
steep wall ris 
ing ver ticalh 
from lake anc 
river bed. Th 
West side bil 
lows in. grea 
timbered slope: 
resembling if 
the distance ¢ 
plush greet 
moss. The un 
dulating slope: 
on the Wes 
shut off the stu 
pendous peak: 
till you go uf 
the lakes of 
over the passes 
You _ thought 
the trees on the 
East side were 
fairly large for. 
ests; but those 
trees are pyg- 
mies to these 
huge timbers— 
firs, spruce 
pine, cedam 
tamarack, of 
girth round and 
broad as a cen- 
ter table, with 
plated bark in 
warrior armor, 
and thickets be- 
low which 
neither foot 
traveler nor 
horse can pene- 
trate. Flowers 
and under- 
brush and moss are a tangle, damp, dank and eerie from West 
Coast rains. Here is a region which all the hot winds of a blaz- 
ing sun can never lick dry with their fiery, thirsty tongues; and 
when the trees open to vistas, you will see the same towering 
peaks as on the East, only wreathed in mists and alpine snow 
storms, which powder to white marble all signs of shelving rock 
and decay, and edge with softest ermine every harshest outline. 
Belton is the entrance to the West side of the Park. I like 
it. I like its quietness. You can hear the stillness at night. There 
is the far rush of the rivers—the soul of the sea in the pines. 
The engirting green hills fold you in the calm of intimate friends 
with whom you don’t need to talk, for they understand. Belton 
is Park headquarters. If you want to get ideas in wood decora- 
tions for your own house, you might do worse than stop and 
study the paneling, the beamed effects of natural grain in wood 
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For the walker, rider, motorist 
Vast efforts have been made to develop 
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tand have had their full of 
 y as they come trooping to 
e Belton Chalet to change 
lick into town togs Bones 
Jay creak They do creak; 
Nit voices are joyous. I 

|dn’t hear one grouch such 

f you heard from the tired 
“ J/2w incomers at the East en- 
Jance; but here is what I 
id overhear one night as I 
at on the upper piazza, 


sts disembark from cayuse 
hurricane decks” and acci- 
‘lent-proof cars. 

» Said the stout lady to the 
jwo Rangers—I’m quite 
iefty myself, and can guess 
‘iow she felt—she had been 
-m horseback for three days 
for the first time in her life, 
- and I applaud her spirit and 
‘trust she knows I am not 
‘laughing at her, but with her 
j—we were all tenderfeet 
once. “Tf you will each 
‘take hold of a leg, and kind 
‘of lift me up, and then shove 
-) the horse out from under me 
—I think I can get off.” 

They did. 

And she did; and if she 
thinks I am unkind to relate 
this, I'll give her one on me 
) openly and unblushingly. 

I had done just exactly 
what I have insisted so often 
| should never be done—be- 
cause I had climbed a moun- 
tain so frequently that I 
knew its trails as the lines on 
| the palm of my hand, I had 
| taken a short cut and gone 
off the trail, and as usual, 
found the short cut is always 
in the end the long way 
round. Just below the sum- 
mit, my friend and I came 
to a flat rock wall. It was 
_not more than ten or twelve 
feet high, but not being a 
fly, it might as well have 


could climb it.: Having taken 
the short cut up the steep 
slope, we ‘were both. too 
winded for greater exertion 
to go round the wall; but in 
sight of the summit, we were 
determined to top it. Two 
fallen trees lay dry.from the 
top of the rock shelf to our 
standing space. One had 
- fallen head down with 
_ branches sloping down. The 
_ other had toppled over with 
head up. It was erect enough 
, to make a rough ladder and 
- the dead bows were suff- 
_ ciently strong not to give un- 


en Le 


fed by the Park builders. At Belton, too, come out the tourists, 
iio have gone in on the East side and motor, or ride, or foot it 
ough the passes back to rail. 


been a hundred feet for all I -- 


der pressure of weight and pegged boots; so I started up. Just 
as I reached the top the dead branches dwindling in size gave 
with a sharp ping, with results to garments that later sent me 
home to the chalet by the back door. 


They are a happy if chastened 


a eee ~ 


ay 
ce 


& 


jag 


wit. Sm 


TRICK FALLS AT TWO MEDICINE LAKES 


Two Medicine Lakes take their name, not from the fact that their waters have any 
medicinal value, for this they have not, but from the ancient tribal mystic rites of 
the Blackfeet that were performed on the lake shores by the medicine men of the 
tribe. Some of this ritual was very beautiful, and it is entirely possible that the 
white cascade of Trick Falls played its part in the delicate symbolism of the rites. 


(I regret there were not 


back stairs.) If the main tree trunk had not been strong, or I had 
not been wearing tough horse-hide gloves, I might have broken 
another fool-tourist’s neck; for the lower half of me shot into 


mid-air and dangled till, 
monkey fashion, I got up a 
rung and reached the top of 
the rock shelf. When I 
looked back, my friend was 
not essaying the same tree. 
She was crawling up the 
other one with shoves and 
pushes of her boots on the 
branches and the grunts of 
a pack pony, when girths 
are cinched; but always, I 
noticed, when she told the 
story, she forgot part two, 
about “shinnying up her own 
tree.” Anyway, we reached 
the top, but so late we had 
to come down by another 
short cut to avoid that rock 
face; and we lost ourselves 
a second time in the brulé, 
or wind burn, and got in with 
the complexion of chimney 
sweeps and garments that 
could not be given away to a 
rag picker. 

And if the lady tourist 
still feels I am telling tales 
out of school, it was while 
sitting screened on the upper 
piazza that I heard the man 
tourist below indulging in 
confessionals to his fellows. 
I know he won’t mind; for 
I am going to quote Irvin 
Cobb presently ; and to quote 
Cobb in a joke on himself is 
to invite the thunder bolts of 
a Jove on your head. Said 
the man tourist, who had 
just dismounted from a 
three days’ ride and applied 
first aid to the injured in the 
privacy of his bath room. 
“Oh, my  Blankety-Blank, 
fellows, I wouldn’t have let 
those women know how I 
was feeling for a thousand 
dollars. I was all—in! I 
was ready to fall off my 
horse the third day; and 
when that Blank beast of a 
horse saw the Chalet, he 
knew it was home and began 
to trot. Say—lI just began 
to pray—give you my word, 
harder that Blank beast trot- 
ted, harder I prayed. I could 
have groaned. Talk of 
martyr belts of tacks. That 
blame saddle had bayonets 
for a cushion. All I could 
do was hang on. I thought I 
would die, but by Blank, with 
those women along, I’d die 
in my boots before I’d peep. 
I just steered that. blamed 
hard-bitted brute straight for 
a little tree that would stop 
him. I just fell off that 
horse and hugged that tree 
—and—oh, Momma, the lit- 


tle pillows of my little cradle when I was a boy—” 

And that reminds me—as the inimitable Cobb would say— 
when he first reached the West side of the Park last summer 
and was formally introduced to his horse, all he remarked was— 
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“Call that thing on its back a saddle? I call it a chaffing dish” ; 
but “the chaffing dish” reduced Mr. Cobb’s weight thirty pounds 
in thirty days; so I infer all tenderfeet go through the same 
painful but delightful process of initiation; and if it is only your 
inner feelings that are hurt, you get off light. 

Belton is the entrance to the West side of the Park. Apgar 
is the post-office to the Lake dwellers; and that is where the 
real scenery begins. It is also where what my New England 
dwellers describe as “a little feeling” begins. Long before Glacier 
was a National Park, private squatters had title to holdings here; 
and I can understand the Park authorities’ fervent wish there 
were no private holdings in the whole area. It hasn’t produced 
friction in Glacier Park, but it has elsewhere. It is hard to 
regulate private holdings 
and keep roughs and 
booze, boot-leggers and 
speculators out. These 
features tia vwemot 
touched Glacier Park; 
but I can appreciate the 
Park people’s feeling of 
apprehension; for these 
features have given trou- 
ble—bad trouble—in oth- 
er parks. At the same 
time, being a private 
holder myself, in another 
park, I am rather glad 
there are available pri- 
vate holdings. The parks 
are the people’s play- 
ground; and when in the 
parks are lakes number- 
ing all the way from 
two hundred and fifty to 
four thousand, I can’t 
just see all the good sites 
grabbed for another cen- 
tury or two. I can’t see 
that men like Clark, the 
sculptor, and Charlie 
Russell, the frontier art- 
ist, and Irvin Cobb, the 
national delight maker— 
don’t add as much to the 
parks as they take from 
them; and I like to know 
that every year more and 
more art and literary 
colonies are seeking rest 
and holiday in_ these 
parks, where they can 
live the simple life and 
not be skinned alive 
financially for their own 
celebrity. In Taos and 
Santa Fé of the South- 
west, such colonies now 
dwell all the year round; 
and I venture to say in 
ten more years, the at- 
mosphere these artists 
will bring about them 
will more than compen- 
sate for any nuisances 
created by private holdings elsewhere. When these private hold- 
ings were bought from first settlers, they cost as little as fifty cents 
and five dollars an acre. When the artistic colonies came in, the 
land went up to twenty dollars a-front foot; and visitors to all 
the parks want something more than a physical atmosphere. 
They want a mental atmosphere. They want an atmosphere 
where they can live inexpensively, peacefully and unconven- 
tionally. It is not the private holders who give the most trouble 
to the parks. It is the type of visitor who thinks that because 
he is “away out West” he can do things he would never do at 
home. Sometimes he is the bull-voiced chap who, after all, is 
only a noise nuisance and passes quickly on; for he is what the 
guide calls ‘a cheap skate.” He is trying to live up to what he 
thinks is the Wild West. It is his first visit away from home; 


from the faint and distant past. 
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LEARNING THE TRADITION OF THE MEDICINE BUNDLE 
Early in youth the Blackfoot was instructed in the age-old tribal lore that had come down 


The Blackfeet were sun worshipers, like the Aztecs, the 
Peruvians and the Egyptians and many of their myths and legends were so like those of 
these other races that there can be little doubt but that there was a common origin. 
today one may see the red disc or circle of the sun on their tepees. 
necessarily imply a sacred quality to that which was taboo: the sun, for example, was 
sacred, while the bear was taboo, for what reason it is not known. 
dietary or economic. 


TRA 


and he wants you to know he is there. You do. You wish hi 
wasn’t. It is the suddenly rich chap, who comes out to paint th 
West red. He does. You wish he didn’t; for he isn’t half al 
bad a bold wild man as the part he clumsily essays. It’s the 
girl” or “boy,” who never kicked entirely free of all conventiona| 
bonds before. They do here and sometimes they kick too high] 
and “to keep ’em guessing” is perilous on the edges of all un 
chaperoned precipices. It’s the “kicker” who gets hurt, not the| 
precipice; but worst of all is the middle-aged old bird of prey) 
respectable on the surface at home; and the less we say about} 
him, the better. Physically, man, woman, child, old or young—is) 
safe if you keep on the trail. Spiritually, also I think that holds| 
good; for in this high tonic stimulating atmosphere, the reaction} 
on soft jaded town 
nerves is about as dan-| 
gerous as a champagne 
junket on age fifteen. To 
the wise, that is enoug 
said. To the unwise, it 
doesn’t matter how much; 
you say. They are bound 
and determined to learn 
to climb by first falling 
and falling hard. Ng 
- You can go to “ime 
head of Lake McDonald 
to the beautiful Lewis 
Chalet, thence by motor 
launch, by private boat, 
by motor car up the 
highway now running to 
Avalanche Creek and 
next year passing over 
the passes of the Divide 
to the East side. I have 
been by all routes many 
times. Personally I like 
a private boat or a pri- 
vate car; for I like to 
get my own impressions 
at first hand without 
having them dinned into 
my ears by the people 
around me; but that is a 
matter of taste. Man is 
a sociable animal. In 
the wilds, I am a slight- 
ly unsociable one. 

What first strikes you 
is the different coloring 
of these mountain lakes. 
Lake McDonald is a 
large body of water and 
it is very deep; and its 
green is a purple pea- 
cock’s tail green and its 
blue an ocean blue. | By 
this time, you have 
learned what the differ- 
a ent tints of the waters de- 
: ven note—clear water, snow 
Their taboos did not peaks: silty waters with 
a metal gleam, glaciers. 
McDonald has both tints, 
so you know to what you 
are advancing—snow-capped peaks and lower glaciers; but what- 
ever the tint of the mountain lake it reflects a replica of the 
peaks fringing the shores. It is Psyche’s mirror of beauty always. 
It mirrors the very soul of mountain majesty and at night is 
seeded by a million stars and cleft by a silver-sickle moon, cold 
and sharp as a Turk’s scimitar. The waters lisp and lip and 
laugh and whisper the secrets of lovers to the pebbled shore at 
night, or toss in white caps of gladness to the sun at noon. 

Here, while they have not the hurricane winds of the plains, 
or of the pass, the wind can still do some pretty boisterous acro- 
batic tricks. Owing to the moisture of the West slope, both 
rainfall and snowfall are extraordinarily heavy. That is the 
cause of the marvelous verdure in this enchanted world. Usually, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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of the disturbance. 


sible for the outbreak.—Editor. 


| URIA slowly got to his feet as Humphries strode over 
to him. 


| “Muria,” snapped the magistrate in Motuan, “you lead 
“us wrong.” 
The little cannibal’s hands went out in apologetic protest. 
“Master, I do the best I can,” he replied humbly. “I seek 
mm 'Tavivi.” 


“Seek Tavivi,’ echoed Humphries. “Why should you seek 


4 | Pavivi? It is in Kapatea and you belong to Kapatea. You have 
no need to seek a village in your own district.” 
Muria flashed him an ingratiating, appealing smile. ‘You do 


not know Kapatea, master,” he said meekly. 
{[ am lost. I cannot find Tavivi.” 

! He glanced at us craftily to see if the lie went down. For his 

words were false. No mountain Papuan becomes lost in his own 

) district which he has roamed from childhood. Even conceiving 

> that Muria actually had lost his bearings, it was impossible that 

the same thing should have happened to Chief Aihi-Oai at the 
same time. No, the thing was deeper than that, much deeper. 

| We were being led astray deliberately for some purpose. 

| Humphries’ hand flashed out and laid tight hold upon the 

| shoulder of the little guide, and whirled him about. 

“You dog, you rat,” he stormed, using the epithets he knew 
were most calculated to arouse the other. “You speak lies.” 
Then he brought the palm of his hand down sharply across the 
cheek of the black man, brought it back and slapped his other 
cheek with a 
backhanded mo- 
tion. 

Muria started 
back and _ his 
weak little eyes 
flamed hatred 
and vindictive- 
ness. Then the 
tears began to 
fall, the blood 
ran from his dis- 
tended nostrils 
and he crumpled 
up, sobbing and 
groveling, at our 
m feet. | 
| “Taubada,” he 
cried, “I do not 
know where Ta- 
‘vivi is.” Hum- 
phries signaled 
to the nearest 
constable. ‘Put 
the handcuffs on 
him,” he ordered 
and Muria was 
jerked’ to his 
feet and, the 
irons fastened to 
his wrists.” 

“And the 


“Tt is big. Even 


chief men. 


STALKING A SORCERER THROUGH 
| THE WILDS OF NEW GUINEA 


Betrayed by the Guide—The Trail to Tavivi—Escaping Death by an Inch—Tavivi at 
4 (Last—The Mystery of the Whistle—Treachery!—The Departure for Papua’s Pole 


This is the third of a series of articles by Merlin Moore Taylor, which recounts a remark- 
_ able expedition he undertook into the heart of Black Papua. The first two installments tell 
how the expedition, planned originally merely as an exploring party under the charge of 
British Colomal officers, assumed a more official aspect when it was decided to penetrate 
well into the interior in order to investigate rumors of a mysterious tribal war. 
the outset the party was troubled by the malice of a sorcerer they had offended, but finally 
throwing him off, they hurried on in search of the mountain village of Tavivi, the heart 
An apparently friendly tribe meets them on the trail and its chief, 
| Muria, about whom there hovers an atmosphere of mystery, offers to guide them to 
le Tavivi, where they hope to find Yapitze, the rebel leader and chief who has been respon- 


From 


other, master?” in- 
quired the constable. 
Aihi-Oai had 
sprung to his feet and 
was gazing at us with 


mingled rage and 
amazement. His gi- 
gantic spear was 


clutched in his hand 
asedt ner were: Of. a 
mind to take the part 
of his little comrade. 
Humphries hesitated. 
It was easy to see 
what was running 
through his mind. 
The big man evidently 
was a person of some 


Zz bit 3 ay pha 

It seems impossible that any human of the 
species could be more utterly ugly than the 
Papuan mountaineer, man or woman.’ Both 
men and women wear strange amulets fash- 
ioned of the skulls of enemies to guard them 
against black magic. The lives of all Papuans 
are a series of taboos, even the trees that are 
used to thatch houses being marked, “Touch 

this tree and be accursed.” 


it ~ 


importance in Kapatea, a number one chief we had been told. 
He had made us welcome to the district, thus vouching for us 


and affording us a measure of safety. 


If we repaid him by 


making him a prisoner, would we be inviting an attack from his 


people who might logically attempt his rescue? 


On the other 


hand, it might have the opposite effect—enhance our prestige as 
men who did not fear even a number one chief and make it 
easy for us to go where we willed? 


THE EXPEDITION PASSES THROUGH A VILLAGE 
As a rule, as the party forced their way into the interior, each native village to which they came was de- phries had not 
serted on their arrival. Word went in advance of their coming by means of the mysterious bush-telegraph 
and the natives stayed not to ask the reason why. Little by little, however, they were induced to return and 
their fears were dispelled through such simple gifts as salt for the women and sticks of tobacco for the 
The commonplaces of the white man’s life are the greatest luxury to the savage who finds it 
dificult enough even to exist. 


“What do you 
thinie:’” ~ he 
asked. “I’ve got 
to act quickly.” 

There was no 
need for us to 
make a decision. 
Chief  Aihi-Oai 
did that. Al- 
most as if he 
had understood 
the question, he 
spun around in 
iismentivaiclkese 
leaped over the 
log upon which 
he had sat and 
dashed for the 
protecting jun- 
gle. 

Two consta 
bles were after 
him instantly, 
but they went no 
farther than the 
fringe of the 
forest. Hum- 


ordered them to 
fire at 'the fleeing 
chief and they 
realized hiow 
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useless it would be 
to try and run down 
a mountaineer in his 
native haunts. 

“That settles it,” 
said Humphries de- 
spondently. “If we 
weren’t already in 
the stew up to our 
necks we'd be now. 
We'll have all the 
savages in Kapatea 
howling around us 
within a few hours. 
I wonder if we can 
make this rabbit,” he 
indicated Muria with 
a nod, “lead us on to 
Tavivi?”’ 

“T think he knows 
where it is,” I said 
confidently. “But 
why has he been 
leading us on a wild 
goose chase in the 
first place?” 

“Two things sug- 
gest themselves,” re- 
plied the magistrate. 
“One is that we are 
being worn out and 
our supplies dimin- 
ished so that either 
we'll quit the district 


later.” 
He turned back to Muria. 


he threatened untruthfully. 

Muria began to howl. 
“Tavivi.” 

“Tavivi or jail,’ insisted Hum- 
phries. 

“the men of VLavivi jare bad; 
master. They will kill me.” 

“The govamen’ will protect you.” 

Suddenly Muria ceased to dab at 
the mingled blood and tears upon 
his face and his hand strayed to 
the little’ netted bag which dangled 
from his neck. A cunning. look 
came into his face and I, for one, 
would have given a great’ deal to 
know what was passing through his 
mind. 


“Tt is well, master,’. he said. 
“We go to Tavivi.” 
Humphries nodded. Then he 


called a constable. From one of the 
packs a rope was obtained and 
knotted firmly to the chain connect- 
ing the handcuffs on the guide’s 
wrists. The other end of the rope 
was looped about the constable’s 
waist with about six feet between 
the two men. 

“Now understand me, Muria,” 
said Humphries. “If you try to 
run the constable will kill you. If 
we are attacked some of us may 
die but you will die first. Do you 
understand? Lead us right and 
when we reach Tavivi you will be 
Eee. 

That he knew the way speedily 
became apparent. Left to our- 
selves, we probably would have 


terra incognita. 


or fall easy victims to an ambush when 
they get ready to spring it. The other is that Yapitze is not dead 
at all and that Muria and the chief fear him too much to lead 
us into his stronghold because he might make them pay for it 


“You'll lead us to Tavivi or I'll take 
you down to the coast and put you in jail. Perhaps ’ll kill you,” 


“No, master,’ 


THE EXPEDITION CARRIERS AT DINNER 


While each tribe of Papua knows its own small area intimately, it rarely goes beyond the established 
boundaries except to wage war on its neighbors. 
carriers who will consent to work out of their own districts in what is to them a dangerous 
The coastal natives fear the men of the mountains as they would the devil and 
the mountaineers know that if they are caught on the coast their lives. are forfeit. 1 i 
and through the protecting arm of the government are the natives induced to foreign service. 


For this reason it is immensely, difficult to get 


up one end while Constable Dengo reached for the other. 
we could catch up and find the carrier to whom it belonged we 
would have to carry it between us. 

At that instant there was ‘a swishing sound and as I in- 


| 
«| 9 


taken a trail that lec 
northeast along the) 

ridge out of the vil) 
lage. But Muriaj 
with the vanguard| 


| 
turned sharpl it 


y 
downhill and indi} 
cated a small pad 


{ 
|) 


that no one would] 


have suspected was| 
there, so well was it} 
concealed. { 

It really was my} 
turn to be at the 
head of the party,} 
but when Hum-| 
phries struck out 
with the leading po-) 
lice I turned to thell 
task of getting the} 
carriers under way|| 
quickly and seeing 


In spite of my! 
watchfulness, how- | 
ever, the last of the | 
carriers was under 
way when I discov- | 
ered a fifty-pound | 
mat of rice had been | 
overlooked. Angrily 
I bent over, picking 
Until 


Only by force 


stinctively leaped back an arrow buried itself in the mat of rice. 


? 


hey pleaded=, \ Not 


by 


PLACATING THE VILLAGERS 


A spoonful of salt for a bundle of sugar cane or a peck of 
potatoes is the mountain woman’s idea of a wonderful bargain, 
for she gets the craved salt only when white men happen to come 
along—once every two or three years. The village constable is 
obliged to hold the lady. so that she won’t decamp before the 
camera clicks, for she regards the camera as a magic box and the 
picture as a symbol of her soul that the white man has taken 
into the box so that he can exercise the power of a magician 
over her. 


My startled eyes rested for an instant upon the glowering face 
of old Aihi-Oai peering out at me from the underbrush nearby, 
then he was swallowed up by the jungle. 
the rice, plucked out the arrow and trotted after the carriers. 


Dengo and I seized 


From the jungle burst a chorus of 
disappointed yells and I shuddered, 
A few inches difference in the 
trajectory of that arrow and it 
would have pierced me through, 
Apparently all thetime we had 
been in the village its people had 
lain hidden in the undergrowth 
nearby.. 

That night we threw up our camp 
at the very brink of a steep preci- 
pice so that from one side no attack. 
was possible. On the others we sta- 
tioned a double guard. Walking 
around for a final inspection of the 
sentinels before I sought my cot, 
I peeped into the police tent. 

Muria still wore the handcuffs 
and around his thin ankles someone 
had snapped another pair. The 
rope still bound him to one consta- 
ble and another rope, tied to the 
chain of the irons upon his legs, 
was securely fastened to the cor- 
poral himself. Only a Houdini 
could have made his escape. 

Along late in the next afternoon 
the trail we were following widened 
suddenly and we knew that we 
were close to.a village. Ordinarily 
we would have thrown out scouts 
and entered it boldly. It was a cer- 
tainty that our approach was 
known, that sentinels had with- 
drawn along the very trail upon 
which we stood. Yet no excited 
chatter came from the bend ahead, 


'o barking of dogs, 
0 sign of excite- 
‘nent. 
‘iad been deserted as 
ve neared it and our 
training ears heard 
hothing to break the 
)minous silence. 
| I glanced at Mu- 
Jia, standing passive- 
jy in the trail. His 
wide - opened 
jais dilated nostrils 
ld me that some 
“strong emotion was 
Hat work 
\Abruptly Humphries 
‘came up from the 
‘rear, called two po- 
licemen to his side 
and pulled his revol- 
_ver from its holster. 
‘@ithe gate in the 
willage 
when we reached it 


| 


‘village was unusual- 
‘ly large and, flank- 
ing the wide central 
street, were thirty or 
forty staunchly built 
‘huts. But not a living thing was in sight. 

| Cautiously we shepherded our entire party inside and lined 
it up against the stockade where the carriers’ backs would be 
protected if it came to a fight. The police stationed themselves 
at intervals in front. 
| “Muria, what village is this?’ asked Humphries. 

“Master,” came the reply in a voice in which pride was 
| noticeable, “this is my proper village.” 

“Your own village, eh? 
| “Master, this is Tavivi.” 
cannibal 
| If he belonged here why 
_ had he been so opposed to 
_ bringing us to it? 
‘he had insisted, Yapitze 
was dead and Kapatea at 
| peace, what possible rea- 
son could he have for 
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The village 


eyes, 


inwardly. 


stockade 


invitingly 
We walked 


We stared at the little 
unbelievingly. 


If, as 


_ fearing to let us visit it? 


the 
Humphries. Silently Mu- 
ria raised his manacled 
hands and indicated the 
other end of the village. 
Above the thatched roofs 
rose the point of a burial 
platform and even from 


‘Where is the body of 
dead man?” asked 


that distance we could see 
that the platform held a 
body of some kind. 


- Humphries ordered 
Muria 


freed. “Come 


_ with us,” he said, “and do 


not try to run. 
have told the truth you 
mav go. If you have lied 


If you 


and try to escape I shall 
_ kill you.” 


street toward 
platform I had an uneasy 
feeling that somewhere in 
the surrounding jungle 


As we strode down the 
the burial 


HUMPHRIES AND TAYLOR WITH THE CARRIERS IN 
A DESERTED MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


The natives knew that when a party of white men penetrated as far into the interior as did the 
author’s expedition trouble for someone might be expected. Hence, they kept out of the way until the 
they were reassured as to the intentions of the whites. 
British is a mixture of that of a small boy towards his father and a convict towards his keeper. 
He never knows just what new taboos the white man is going to set up in place of the native 
prohibitions, but he does know that if he runs into one of the new taboos it will cost him heavily. 


gate. 


I wanted to laugh. 


bush, It might be true, after all. 


What village is that?” 


The attitude of the natives towards the 


man the slayer of the redoubtable Yapitze? 
we had been told was true, the killing had been done from am- 


curious and _ un- 
friendly éyes were 
watching. 

Suddenly there 
was a cry from Mu- 
ria and from one of 
the huts dashed a 
black form straight 


for us. As we 
reached for our 
weapons we saw 


that it was a woman. 
She flung herself up- 
on Muria with little 
cries of what seemed 
like joy. But all the 
time she kept look- 
ing toward the far 
gate and there was 
fear in her eyes. 

“Vavine lao,” said 
Muria, answering 
our unspoken ques- 
tion. “She is my 
woman, master, and 
she says that I must 
die.” 

“T he ‘govamen’ 
will protect you,” 
magistrate as- 
sured him. “What 
have you done that 
your own village 
should say you die?” 


Muria’s face was troubled and he, too, glanced toward the far 
“Master, it is the payback,” he replied. 
killed the man who lies upon the burial platform.” 
It was impossible of belief. 


“It was I who 


This little 
But then, if what 


My eyes strayed toward the burial platform and in that instant 
the far gate suddenly filled with savage faces, black bodies pushed 


and jostled their way inside of the stockade and in a twinkling 


ra * ee bias # 


ON THE POLE RANGE OF PAPUA 


After the expedition had reached the thidden village of Tavivi, the question arose whether 
to return direct to the coast or to penetrate further into the interior. No white man 
had ever gone beyond Tavivi before. To the east lay the Pole range of mountains. 
What lay between Tavivi and the Pole no one knew. What was to be found on the Pole 
itself was equally unknown. Precautions were taken. Each carrier was told to keep an 
axe, a hatchet or knife in his hand instead of lashing it to his load, the police escort 
carried their rifles at the ready with the.muzzles to the fore and the white men kept 
their revolver holsters unbuttoned. 


treachery!” 
stable 
has led us into a trap.” 


move. He 
woman away from him 
and bent over so that. the 
little netted bag around 
his neck dangled free. 
Into it he plunged his 
hand and when he drew it 
out again he placed it to 
his mouth. 


a hundred fighting men 
began to move slowly to- 
ward us. 
phries and I began mov- 
ing back toward our par- 
ty. Muria, 
woman’s arm around him, 
stood as if paralyzed. 


Instantly Hum- 
with the 


We heard the corporal 


shouting out an order and 
the police swung into skir- 
mish line across the vil- 
lage 
turned to look back over 
our shoulders. 
ages were charging now, 
brandishing their ~ weap- 
ons, yelling fiercely, 


street. Then we 


The sav- 


“Treachery, master, 
yelled Con- 
Maikili. ‘“Muria 


Then for the first time 


saw the little guide 
thrust the 


High above the tumult 


of the charging savages 
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the shrill blast of 
a whistle cut the 
air—once, twice, 
three times. 

Upon the vil- 
lagers the effect 
was electrical. As 
one man they 
halted in their 
tracks and dropped 
to their haunches! 

Muria was 
shrieking at them 
now. The words 
fairly poured from 
his lips and he 
walked toward the 
squatting warriors 
and, pausing a few 
yards from them, 
he shouted. some 
lat command. 
The whistle went 
to his lips again. 
Once it sounded 
and the savages 
sprang to their 
feet, whirled and 


they had come. 

The woman had be redoubtable warriors. 
made her way to and eating an enemy. 
the side of the little 
cannibal now. He signed her to follow the warriors. Then 
Muria turned toward us and from his lips came a burst of laugh- 
ter, loud, triumphant, mocking. The next instant, he, too, was 
legging it for the far gate as fast as he could go. 

“What does it mean? What did he say to them?” asked Hum- 
phries excitedly in Motuan. 

Constable Maikili shook his head. “He was so far away I 
understood only a few words,” he replied. “He told them to 
listen to the whistle of their master and obey and then he told 
them to go.” 

Humphries stroked his chin thoughtfully and gazed down the 
village street toward the gate through which Muria had just 
vanished. 

“So far as chasing 
the Kapatea people, 
as the natives say, 
is concerned we are, 
‘all finish,’ ” he said. 
“Without some kind 
of a guide we'd sim- 
ply run _ ourselves 
around in circles and 
get nowhere, in ad- 
dition to eating up 
the small amount of 
food we have left. 
Besides, this is no 
punitive expedition 
and Kapatea seems 
quiet again. 1 
Yapitze is dead there 
won’t be any trouble 
for a while. Guess 
Tll go along and 
have a look at that 
burial platform.” 

None of us 
climbed the crude 
ladder to take a look 
at the body; how- 
CVer ammeren \adtue 
which any stomach Europe. 
rebels. We merely 
satisfied 
that a body was defenders, as the case might be. 


stockade with gates and defenses. 


A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE OF PAPUA 


The mountain villages nearly all showed the same type of open house. 
back th be seen the pilita or boys’ enclosure in which the boys of the village are confined for six to eight 

went bac e way 

weeks in order that they may grow strong. To effect this they are given a special diet and, most 

important of all to the natives, the village magician weaves his spells over them so that they will 

After this is over, each boy has his chance to prove himself by killing ately. 

When he has done this he can wear the feather tuft denoting manhood. was 


THE GATEWAY TO A CANNIBAL VILLAGE 
some things against In their primitive way the Papuan cannibals endeavored to parallel the medieval strongholds of 


That is, they placed their villages on strategic points, such as hilltops, so that the enemy T et’ 
could be seen approaching from a distance, and further, each village was enclosed in a primitive Pol 

After the inevitable battle the stockade with its gateways pro- ole 
ourselves vided an excellent point of vantage for the display of the severed heads of the invaders or the 
The village that could boast the most heads won the palm. 


there and from 
signs it was - 
body of a chief. 

Kaiva, the vil | 
lage constable, wha} 
once had boasted] 
of has 
Yapitze, was ques-| 
tioned at length.) 
He insisted he did] 
not know the man,| 
repeated that he} 
had been throwing) 
a scare into the 
coastal carriers and 
stoutly asserted his | 
belief that Muria}j 
and the other Kap-}) 
ateans had told us} 
the truth and Yap- jj 
itze was dead. | 

When finally we 


get any 
tion from him, he } 
went back quickly | 
to his fellows and 
a few moments la- | 
ter I heard him 
laughing immoder- 
Whatever it 
that amused 
him to the point of 
hysterics, the carriers apparently did not share the joke for they 
regar ded him perplexedly as if they wondered whether he had 
suddenly taken leave of his senses. 

“We've got to decide here and now what our next step is’ to. 
be,” said Humphries. “Tl not try to conceal from you that a 
ser deal, our lives even, may hang on that decision. Mostly, 
it’s a question of food. If we cut back to Kerepi and strike out 
for the coast by the shortest and safest route the food supply will 

be enough to see us through. 

“On the other hand, here we are at Tavivi. 
ever has penetrated beyond it, to my knowledge. Over there to 
the east lies the Pole range., What is between here and there we 
don’t know. What is to be found on the Pole we don’t know.’ 
If we can get up to 
it and follow | it 
southward we'll get 
to the coast in time, 
That’s a mighty big 
‘if. I’m going to let” 
you chaps vote the. 
way you feel. You 
don’t have to consid- 
er the police or ‘the 
carriers. They'll 
fare better than we 
will, no matter what 
we do.” 

It didn’t take long 
to decide. Downing 
voiced my own 
thoughts and I knew 
that Humphries was 
of the same mind. 

“Luck’s with us,” 
said the photogra- 
pher. ‘We've had 
no accidents worth 
mentioning so far. 
We haven’t lost a 


In the center of this picture may 


ny mm ng te > ee nt eT 


No white man 


man. We haven't 
met any special hos- 
tilitv in Kapatea. 


s push on to the 
and take a 
chance.” 

(Cont'd on page 42) 
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| THE CATHEDRAL WHERE A 
| KING WAS FLOGGED 


| Becket, the Hero of Canterbury—From Chancellor to Archbishop—War With 
a the King—The Murder—How the King Repented. 


By Frances M. GosTLinc 


upon us. It is indeed a marvelous place, not a kind ot 
glorified cellar as the name might seem to imply, but almost 
a cathedral in itself, with nave, side aisles, chapels, and a lofty 


b { S we advance eastward the crypt of Canterbury grows 


| and magnificent east end designed by William the Englishman as 
a foundation for Trinity Chapel, and Becket’s crown above, 
| which are also his work. Most of this vast crypt was given over 


by Queen Elizabeth to the French Huguenots, who plied their 


| trade as silk weavers among the low Norman pillars of the 


H | 


nave. It must have been a strange sight when all the looms 
were at work. Even to-day a few of the descendants of these 
exiles hold their services in the beautiful south Chapel, once 
the double chantry of Edward, the Black Prince. And there is 
Saint Gabriel’s Chapel with its wonderful wall paintings, and 
the Chapel of Our Lady Undercroft, where in the days of Eras- 


(nus “The Virgin Mother had an habitation, but somewhat dark, 


|| enclosed with a double rail of iron for fear of thieves.” The 


' poor chapel is now so desolate that it has no need of rails to 
| guard its treasures, and would satisfy even that wrecker of 


churches and smasher of priceless glass, Blue Dick himself. The 


| beautiful little place with its delicate open-work Gothic walls 
was built by Cardinal Morton, who lies in front of what was 
_ once the altar, and whose monument, also defaced by the vandal 
| J have mentioned, stands a little to the south. 


A few steps farther on we enter the eastern crypt. What a 


_ change from the sombre beauty of the building we have left! It 


was here that Becket was laid the day after his murder, and here 
he remained for fifty years until he was removed to the 
chapel above. The marble tomb itself was surrounded by a 


wall pierced with holes, through which the worshipers might put 


c 


with the martyrdom, but it will be easier 


was set at liberty by the Saracen daugh- 


‘their heads to kiss the shrine, which was always covered with 
candles and votive offerings left by the pilgrims. Knowing the 
very spot, let us take up our stand on the site of this tomb, and 
“try to recall the story of the great Archbishop. Later we shall 
see the cloister through which he passed 
to his death, and the places connected 


to picture his early days, so lost amid 
the shadows of the past, in this dim 
‘nnd quiet spot. ie | 

_ As children we have all been told the 
‘romantic story of his birth; of the mer- 
chant, Gilbert Becket, who went to the 
crusade, and having been taken prisoner, 


ter of his captor. Of how she followed 


ily 


Pec One.ens=- 
sion was led 
by two hun- 
dred and fifty 
boys singing 
national airs, 
followed by 
his hounds in 


Canterbury became notable as a shrine especially after 
ease h a the murder of Thomas a Becket, by order of the king. 

It was then, to the amazement of ‘that monarch, that 
five wagons thousands. flocked to pray at the tomb of the saint. 
laden with Several hundred years later Chaucer, the father of 
barreleon ale English literature, ee cee Ony in his 
forethe™ peo: merry tales.of the pilgrims. 


ple, and furniture for himself, each drawn by five horses and 
guarded by great chained mastiffs. And there were twelve 
sumpter horses, on each of which rode a monkey, and behind it 
a groom on his knees. And following were esquires and knights, 
and gentlemen’s sons and falconers, and officers and clergy. Last 
of all rode the young Chancellor himself, and with him a few of 
his intimate friends. That is a picture, given by one of his 
historians, of Becket the Chancellor, the man of the world, the 
familiar friend of kings and princes. But in this crypt we meet 
quite another Becket. 

Against his wish he had been elected Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He was not even a priest at the time, and the idea had 
staggered him. He plainly told the King that if he did become 
Archbishop there would be an end of their friendship, since as 
Primate he would have to choose between the favor of God and 
that of the King, and that he should certainly seek that of God. 
But Henry was determined, and Becket, having been ordained 
priest the day before, was on Whitsunday 1162 consecrated Arch- 
bishop in the Abbey Church of Westminster. And then came the 
change he had predicted. For, as we are told by Matthew Paris, 

, “Giving up all worldly affairs, he con- 
secrated himself entirely to the Church, 
and to the conquest of souls, sending a 
message to the King, who was in Nor- 
mandy, resigning his office of Chancellor 
and returning the Great Seal.” 

He still kept open house, but only for 
holy and learned churchmen, and the 
poor. If it could have ended here all 
might have been well, but archbishops 
in those days could not keep themselves 
free from politics, and it was not long 
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him to England, knowing only the two 
words London and Gilbert, and, having 
found him, became his wife and the 
mother of the future archbishop. And 
we know too how the young man rose 
by leaps and bounds, so gifted was he, 
so generous, industrious, and fascinating, 
that by the time he was thirty-five he 
- found himself Chancellor of England and 
the chief friend and adviser of the young 
King Henry the Second. As Chancellor 
he lived in the utmost magnificence, ri- 
valing even Henry himself, so that when 
he was sent to Paris to arrange for the 
marriage between the little Prince Henry 
and the baby daughter of Louis, the 
French exclaimed as they saw him pass, 
“What manner of man must the King 
of England be, when his Chancellor 
travels in such state!” 
For whenever he entered a town the 
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Bimninghama a 
Worcester 
Herefoed “ ee 
Brecon? 


Qlouesshe® 


A tour of the cathedrals of England is not merely an 
architectural or even a religious pilgrimage. As one 


_goes from north to south, the whole history of Eng- 


land opens with the doors of its great places of wor- 

ship as an ancient missal might open to reveal the 

hidden wonders within. Up nearly to modern times 

the history of the Church of England is a history of 
England herself. 


before men saw “Sceptre and crozier 
clashing, and the mitre grappling with the 
crown.” : 

Many years ago I saw Irving in Ten- 
nyson’s great play “Becket,” and I shall 
never forget him as he spoke of “the rift 
that runs between me and the king,” and 
how he was “the king’s no more!” 

“And all my doubts I fling from me 

like dust, 

And all the wisdom of the Chancellor, 

And all the heaped experiences of life 

I cast upon the side of Canterbury, 

Our Holy Mother Canterbury, who 

sits 

With tattered robes.” 

For we must not forget that Becket re- 
garded the Church as the “visible Lord 
on earth,” and “this Canterbury as only 
less than Rome.” 

Then came the Archbishop’s refusal 
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AN AISLE OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


The majestic aisles of Canterbury are typical of the beauty of the entire 

edifice. The present cathedral is the third church on the same site. The 

first, in British-Roman times, was destroyed by the Danes and little 

remained of it by the time of the Norman Conquest. Lanfranc, the first 

Norman archbishop, undertook the erection of a new cathedral, and this 

has gradually been replaced, as various portions have succumbed to fire 
or decay, by the present structure. 


to sign the. Constitutions of Clarendon, and the years of exile and 
sorrow which followed. Little by little he had alienated almost 
all his friends, by that stern determination to follow what he 
believed to be his duty. And so the end! 

But let us return to the upper church, passing beneath this 
Norman doorway which has so often looked down upon the 
Archbishop. Against this wall on the left, with its curious 
diaper work, his gown has brushed many a time, and it was 
by that very stairway yonder he was mounting to the choir when 
he heard himself called by the murderers, who had followed 
him into the northwest transept. 

They had come straight from Normandy, from the King, who, 
after a short period of reconciliation with the Archbishop, had 
again lost his temper and spoken words against him which had 
better have been left unsaid. They were taken seriously and 
caught up, as such words are apt to be, by the three knights 
whose statues Erasmus saw over the south door of the Cathe- 
dral. Thinking thereby to gain favor with their lord they has- 
tened to Canterbury, and having picked a quarrel with the Arch- 
bishop, went away to arm themselves, and returning, broke into 
the palace as he was about to leave it to attend Vespers in the 
Cathedral. Dr. Abbott has given a graphic account, drawn from 
eyewitnesses, of the passage of Becket and his terrified monks 
through the dark cloisters on that December evening. We can 
follow them along the north and east side and past the Chapter 
House, the Archbishop in their midst struggling with them, as 
in their terror they try to hurry him along, and even to carry him. 
“‘Why behave ye so?” cries the Bishop, shaking them off, and 
when they tell him that armed men are already in the cloisters, 
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“Why should that change your reverence?” he answers. “They © 
may do naught more than God permitteth.” \ 

We can almost hear the voices if we listen. Here, nothing | 
has changed. We enter by the same door through which they | 
enter, and can watch the stately figure, preceded by the cross- | 
bearer and monks, pass through the transept and begin to mount | 
the stairs leading to the Sanctuary. Once he pauses and turns, | 
hearing his servants barring the door by which they, like our- | 
selves, have just entered, and stops them, saying, “It is not | 
seemly to make the Church of Christ_into a fortress.” It is | 
Edward Grimm who gives us these precious details, Grimm who, | 
when they tell him that armed men are already in the cloister, 
lost his arm and life in his attempt to save him. 

The great transept or Martyrdom was not then as it is now. — 
Its eastern apse was formed of two chapels, one above the other, 
the upper being approached by a passage supported by a pillar | 
rising from the’ centre of the transept. This is necessary to ex- | 
plain what followed. For now, through the open door, could be | 
heard the savage cry of Reginald Fitzurse: “This way! King’s” | 
men! King’s men!” and the next moment they come pouring in, — 
the knights armed to the eyes, their followers, and the traitor © 
priest Hugh of Horsea, surnamed Mauclerc. i? 

The chanting in the choir above has ceased; we can see the 
faces of the terrified monks as they peer down. . 

“Where is Thomas Becket the traitor?” cry the knights. 
Then, as there is no answer, “Where is the Archbishop?” 

“Here am I,” comes the steady voice, “no traitor, but a priest. 
What seek ye?” 

Then in the dark of the winter evening he comes down to 
them, alone save for the faithful Edward Grimm, all others havy- 
ing fled. I think that even the knights shrank from killing him 
in the church, for in the struggle which followed they tried to 
drag him out into the cloister, but he clung to the central pillar. 

At last it was over!’ The murderers had fled! Silence reigned, © 
and he lay with cleft skull on the pavement. How easy it is to 
realize the scene as we look down at the ancient stones once | 
stained with his blood and brains; The weeping monks came out 
from the corners where they had hidden themselves and bore him 
up the steps he had so lately descended and laid him before the 
High Altar, and later carried him down to his first shrine in|, 
the eastern crypt. . 


THE CHAINED LIBRARY OF HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 


Hereford, like Canterbury, is in the south of England. One of the most 

notable sights of this cathedral is the library of chained books which for 

nearly two hundred years were kept in the Ladye Chapel almost unseen 

and unknown until the restoration of the chapel by Cottingham. There 

are over two thousand chained volumes, the largest collection of such 

works in England, and a great number of very valuable manuscripts 
and early editions. 
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| Here it was that King Henry, some two years 
‘ter, when everything seemed darkening around 
im, came in a passion of remorse and fear to 
fake his peace with the great Saint of Canter- 
jury, and ask his intercession with an offended 
‘Heaven. For the Archbishop had not been dead 
\| fortnight when pilgrims began to visit his tomb, 
jelling of visions, miracles, wonders of all kinds, 
jor as Chesterton says, “there broke forth an 
|;pidemic of healing.” Within a year of his mar- 
yyrdom his name had been enrolled among’ the 
jatalogue of Saints, and all Europe was begin- 
juing to resound with his name. 


| Landing at Southampton, the King, without 
jwaiting for rest or- food, rode all through the 
jnight with nothing but a crust and a little water, 
all he caught sight of the towers of Canterbury. 
Then, dismounting at Saint Dunstan’s Church, he 
put on the dress of a penitent, and walked bare- 
‘foot into the city, leaving the marks of his bleed- 
ing feet on the stones as he passed through the 
| West Gate. 

' Still without rest or food he entered the Cathe- 
‘dral, and descended into the crypt, passing 
|through the Martyrdom transept, and beneath 
that same little Norman doorway of which we 
‘have spoken, and flung himself down at the foot 
of the tomb. 

|! There he lay, while, in the nave above, the 
|Bishop of London told the people how Henry 
‘their King had never intended the death of the 
‘holy Archbishop by the hasty words, for which 
|he had now come to ask pardon. Then in the 
Chapter House the King, on his knees, made his 
‘confession to the Abbot, and returning to the 
tomb, with head thrust into one of the openings 
‘Ihave mentioned above, received five lashes with 
-a knotted cord from each bishop present, and 
‘three from every monk. After this he spent the 
night in prayer down in the crypt, and after 
assisting at Mass next morning, mounted his 


THE WEST GATE OF CANTERBURY 


The famous West Gate of Canterbury was built at the end of the fourteenth century on the 

site of another more ancient one, and is the only city gate that now remains. To the left, 

just outside the gate,1s the quaint old Falstaff Inn, while just inside, to the right, is the old 
Church of the Holy Cross which was rebuilt at about the same time as the gate itself. 


horse and rode away to London, where he arrived faint and weak 
after his three days’ fast, and other religious fatigues. 
It was on this very morning, as he heard a few days later, 
that his chief enemy, William, King of Scotland, was taken 
- prisoner near Alnwick Castle by the loyal English knight Sir 
Ranulf de Glanville, and from that time Henry’s fortunes began 
to mend. You may call it a miracle, coincidence, what you please. 
In the days of which we have been speaking faith in the super- 
natural had not died out of Europe, and Saint Thomas was cred- 
ited with the prosperity which followed. The shrine in the crypt 
was more and more visited, the chapel in which the Saint lay was 
enlarged and beautified, till, on the 7th of July, fifty years after 
his death, the body of Saint Thomas was removed to the magnifi- 
cent chapel above, and deposited in the shrine which had been 
raised behind the High Altar. No words of mine can give any 
idea of the splendor of the ceremony, or of the shrine itself. 
On the previous evening Archbishop Langton, in the presence 
of all the monks, had opened the tomb in the crypt, and next day 
the chest containing the body was carried by the Pope’s Legate, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and Rheims, and Hubert de 
Burgh, Grand Justiciary of England, up this very stairway we 
know so well, and over the stones worn later by the knees of 
pilgrims, to'its new resting-place in the Chapel of the Trinity. 
And if you will go one evening when the moon is shining through 
the glorious painted windows, lighting up the tombs of kings 
and bishops, and the mailed form of the Black Prince as he lies 
in his eternal sleep beneath his painted canopy, you may 
picture a little what this chapel must have been before it was 
robbed and desecrated. The shrine itself was plated with 
gold, and glistened with jewels. There might be seen the 


THE OLD STAR INN AT ALFRISTON famous carbuncle, or red diamond, called the Regale of France, 


t Alfriston—probably Alfred’s Town, from the fact which shone like a star in the night, and was as large as a hen’s 
ee os te a SS for battle with the Danes—is a fine egg. They say that King Louis VII had been somewhat loath 
example of the monastic type of inn, dating from 1550. Here pilgrims to part with so great a treasure, but that as he knelt before the 


to the tomb of Richard de la Wych at Chichester were in the habit 


“| ‘ i tion of the church and eS : ; ‘ 5 ; 
Oe tas, LANE pane dennles a monastic inn. | from the ring in which he wore it and fixed itself into the shrine. 


offered sanctuary to pilgrims. 


shrine, on the occasion of his visit to Canterbury, the stone leaped 


Ze 


It was afterwards worn in a ring on the thumb of Henry VIII. 
The treasure taken in 1538 from this shrine alone was estimated 
at three million pounds, which must be multiplied by at least 
twenty to get at its present value. And this was only for the 
gold and gems, silver not being accounted for. 

To-day nothing of this wonder remains save its empty site 
behind the altar, and around it the worn track of the pilgrims’ 
feet. How long ago it all seems, and yet it is a story which can 
never grow old, this ‘epic of two mighty friends, one of whom 
struck too hard and killed the other.” 

I have mentioned Archbishop Langton, and as I am writing 
these lines in the village where he spent his last days, and where 
he died, I should like, 
before leaving Canter- 
bury, to visit his tomb 
with you. We shall find 
him in the Warriors’ 
Chapel, which lies in the 
southwest transept, his 
great stone coffin pro- 
jecting from the eastern 
wall, just beneath where, 
until the Reformation, 
the altar stood. He was 
originally buried in the 
centre of this chapel, but 
the great Lady Holland, 
whose effigy, lying be- 
tween those of her two 
husbands, now occupies 
that spot, insisted upon 
the Archbishop being re- 
moved to make room for 
her huge monument. 

I suppose that no 
Archbishop, even includ- 
ing Saint Anselm, and 
Saint Thomas himself, 
had a more troubled and 
comfortless life than 
Stephen Langton, for he 
lived in the stormy days 
of that most despicable 
monarch, John, who, fu- 
rious at his appointment 
to the See of Canterbury 
by the Pope, lost no op- 
portunity of persecuting 
the unhappy Archbishop. 
Nine months after his 
consecration, before he 
had even taken posses- 
sion of his See, the great 
Interdict was published, 
and for the next. five 
years Stephen Langton 
lived an exile at Pon- 
tigny in France, mourn- 
ing over the appalling 
condition of England, 
and working night and 
day to bring about peace 
between the King and 
the Pope. And all this 
time our Cathedral sat 
indeed “in tattered 
robes!” For the monks 
had fled to Flanders, and the lands of Christ Church lay neglected 
and uncultivated. For five years all churches were closed, the 
bells were silent, no sacraments were administered save Baptism 
to the newly-born and Confession and Holy Communion to the 
dying, while the dead were buried in unconsecrated ground with- 
out ceremony of any kind. 

At last John, having been deposed by Pope Innocent, and 
threatened with invasion by Louis of France, was brought to his 
senses, and consented to receive Stephen Langton. The Arch- 
bishop landed in England on the 20th of July, 1213, together 
with the Bishops of Ely, Licoln, London, and Hereford, and 
proceeding to Winchester, was met at the gate by the miserable 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


Canterbury is usually considered to be the ecclesiastical metropolis of England, and the 

Archbishop of Canterbury bears the title Primate of All England. The cathedral in which 

Becket was murdered was burned down in 1174, although it was not altogether destroyed, 

and the present building is transitional or, more properly, Perpendicular in type. 

the principal entrance by the South Porch is a curious old sculpture depicting Becket’s 
martyrdom. 
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King, who fell weeping at his feet, overcome with self pity, © 

But even then Stephen Langton’s troubles were not over, fol 
now he incurred the displeasure of the Pope, who had been his 
friend. Once more he had to leave England, and was receive( 
at Rome with every mark of distrust and disapproval. In yain 
he tried to explain his position to the Pope, his enemies had 
forestalled him, and for a year he was kept virtually a prisoner 
at Rome, and did not return to England until after the death 
of Innocent III in the autumn of 1216. 

I have said that he died at his favorite manor of Slindon, where 
he spent the latter days of his life, often visited by his friend, 
Bishop Ralph Neville of Chichester. We are told that they were 
constantly to be seen 
wandering across the 
downs or through the 
lovely forest ways. 
Sometimes, when I am 
walking through the 
woods to Arundel, or 
passing across Steyne 
Street on my way to Big- 
nor Point, I can almost 
fancy, that among the 
whispering leaves of the 
giant beech trees, I hear 
the voices of the two 
good old men discussing 
a theological point to- 
gether, or chuckling over 
some amusing memory 
of the past. I like te 
think of this peaceful 
sunset that closed the 
stormy days of Stephen 
Langton, and I like te 
think of him ‘offering 
Mass in the little old 
church, which stil) 
stands just below the 
tree on the slope of the 
hill. 

It was on the 9th of 
July, 1228, that he passed 
away. Of him a modern 
writer has said: “Of all 
the high-minded, wise 
and generous prelates 
who have filled the See 
of Canterbury, none 
have been superior tc 
Stephen Langton.” 

It would take us weeks 
to wander round _ this 
Cathedral, recalling the 
great men who _ have 
paced its aisles and clois- 
ters. There is Saint Ed- 
mund, the friend of 
Saint Richard of Chi- 
chester; and his succes- 
sor, Boniface of Savoy. 
the haughty brother-in- 
law of King Henry III, 
and John Peckham whe 
wrote, from his manor 
of Slindon in 1281, re- 


Bork ; : proving his clergy for 
“hiding their tonsures with fillets that they might please fools” 


and there is Archbishop Morton, the famous grower of straw- 
berries and faithful guardian of the two young princes who 
were afterwards murdered in the Tower of London. I should 
very much like to meet the ghost of Archbishop Morton, and 
ask him how a certain cope of his, bearing his rebus, found its 
way to Slindon. He was fond of copes, for we read of his pre- 
senting no less than twenty, white ones, to Canterbury Cathedral. 
And there is Cranmer, whose picture we see in one of the great 
windows of the Chapter House; and Cardinal Pole, the cousin and 
beloved counselor of Queen Mary I. Here too, Laud, “Poor grey 
old little Laud, May dream his dream out of a perfect church.” 


Above 
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CURIOUS TRAITS OF THE 


MODERN CHINESE 


Seven Feet Murder of 


The Virago of the Hun Ho River 
| By D. F. Hiccins 
a 


iC “a is in error to suppose that the Chinese are a taciturn 


: | Fields That Are Square—The 


race. On the contrary, nothing is dearer to the heart of 

a Chinese than a good joke. Puns are especially in de- 

and; smiles meet smiles. Some folk might say there is a cer- 
jain simian resemblance in the face of my friend the mafoo, in 


 tharge of the pack-animals, who accompanied me on many trips 


“Yinto the mountains west of Peking. That such an observation 


| 


is superficial is shown in his keen smile and in the fine develop- 
‘ment of the cerebral region. He lives in a district where the 
‘population saturation-point was reached centuries ago. He has 
honestly earned his living from extreme youth. He has honor- 
Jably raised a family. He becomes very sour and morose if he 
s dealt with in the least unjustly; but he responds more beam- 
ingly than any American to fair play and the just meeting of 
‘obligations. Lao ?t’o-tze, “son of an old head,” is his nickname 
n affectionate respect for his age and wisdom. 
| Ten to fourteen miles east of the mountains, Peking lies on 
» the great coastal plain of China, at that point more than one 
hundred miles wide. The city itself in many places presents an 
| @Spect somewhat occidental; but the moment one steps outside 
| one of the nine gates he finds that the Celestial reigns supreme. 
| The Great Plain has been built up by the rivers which come 
‘through the Western Hills from the highlands far to the west. 
|The rivers are overcharged with sandy and clayey material, 
largely loess, which is depos- 
ited by the water when the 
_ streams come from the moun- 
_tain defiles to the lessened 
_ grades on the plain. Thus the 
| rivers raise their beds slowly 
| but surely till at last they break 
_ loose from their banks to find 
a new and lower channel. Thus 
jin 1853. the Yellow River 
_ changed its mouth one hundred 
and fifty miles. In this way is 
caused such disastrous over- 


of 1921. / 
Striking out across the plain 
west of Peking one comes, in 
| about half a day’s journey, to 
Methe: Hun Ho, or “Muddy 
MoRiver.’ It is the “Muddy 
_ River” for the same, reason 
— that the Yellow River or 
® Hoang Ho is the ‘Yellow 
_ River’”—hbecause of the heavy 
f load of sediment carried in the 
_ waters. At the famous “Marco . 
Polo Bridge,” southwest of 
Peking, the Hun Ho’s river 
_ bed has been built up till only 
the tops of the arches are vis- 
ible. It is only a question, pf 
time till this river breaks its 
eastern bank and finds a new 
channel to the south of Peking: 
Unfortunately from a geologic 
standpoint there is no method 
of taking away the’ cause of 
such ,catastrophes, and from 
the engineering standpoint 
-— there has been found no satis- 
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A PERSIMMON ORCHARD IN OCT 


the Stranger— 


conical mounds 
in places in 
small groves, 
more often in 
the midst of 
the carefully 
tilled fields. 
Occasionally a 
Vv eran a om 
hemispherical 
mound sur- 
rounded by 
a few white- 
barked pines 
announces the 
la sit resting- 
place of some 
notable of the 
Manchu reign. 

At last one 
passes into the 
hills, usually 
through the 
populous coal- 
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It is an error to suppose that the Chinese are a 


taciturn race. On the contrary, nothing is-dearer to 

them than a good joke, and that proverbially lowest 

form of wit, the pun, they feel is especially precious. 

The drivers of the pack animals are keenly sensitive to 

anything that serves to divert their minds from the 

burden of life and they have a smile ready for any 
occasion. 


mining district of Mentoko; or 
the more venturesome may try 
the circuitous route by the de- 
files of the Hun Ho. The road 
in either case is rockyand rough. 
One winds and winds over the 
cobble pavements, through 
small market, or among the 
fruit and nut groves on the 
mountain-sides. The pavement 
stones are worn smooth with 
the traffic of countless- thou- 
sands of loaded mules, horses, 
and men. In many places the 
hoofs of the pack-animals have 
worn distinct tracks in the solid 
rocks. I have measured them 
as deep as seven inches in a 
hard limestone, and even in a 
still harder quartz conglomer- 
ate. Patiently are coal, pottery, 
beans, wheat, charcoal, oil, 
fruit of many kinds, pigs, apri- 
cot seeds, carried in a ceaseless 
stream, from daylight to dark, 
over. ung Erh Ling, “The 
Pass of the Winds,” to the 
west of Mentoko. 

One struggles up some two 
thousand five hundred feet to 
the top of the pass. Like a 
dragon the stone road winds 
nineteen times parallel to itself 
in ascending the last thirteen 
hundred feet of the ascent to 
the arched stone gateway at the 
crest of the pass. There one 
may rest and refresh himself 
by a cup or so of hot tea at 
the tea-house established in a 


_ factory: solution of the diffi- 

» culty on account of the low 
gradient of the streams. 

On the plain west of the great 

city one finds large, numbers of 

graveyards, small groups of 


Should one traverse the countryside to the west of Peking during the 

autumn he will see orchards of nearly leafless trees having huge orange- 

yellow persimmons gleaming against the deep blue sky. As the fruit is 

soft it must be handled very carefully, and the clever Celestial has invented 

an interesting pronged device on. the end of a long bamboo pole with 

which he neatly abstracts the persimmon from the twig and deposits it in 
his basket without bruising it in any way. 


defunct temple. It will be dis- 
covered that the drink of cold 
water wanted by the “for- 
eigner,” if he is a novice, is 
not easily to be had. When it 
has been procured the Chinese 
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advise against drinking it, for they have found out through the 
centuries past that cold water is not good to drink when one is 
heated. 

Journeying on down from the Pass of the Winds one may take 
this road or that, leading to rural areas of the greatest interest in 
farming, pottery-making, fruit-raising, coal-mining; or, by a 
detour, one may see the two great Buddhist temples to the south 
and east. 

The terracing of the fields forms a spectacular feature of the 
landscape. Wherever it is possible to build terraces the indus- 
trious Celestial farmer has conserved the soil to the 
best advantage. One may now begin to realize the 
pressure which is brought to bear on the soil to supply 
the food for the millions. In this region I have seen 
on a rocky point an isolated “field” less than seven 
feet square! Beans, millet, Indian corn, wheat, gao- 
hang (a grain related to sorghum), peanuts, potatoes, 
and tobacco are the principal crops of these mountain 
farms. Norice is grown. One sees also as he travels 
through the country that no rice is eaten. To one- 
half the people of China rice is a luxury to be in- 
dulged in but once a year, at the time of the sacrifices 
to their ancestors. 


By the end of the second day one may have come 
down into some of the lower valleys leading to the 
Hun Ho, or perhaps to the river itself. Here is the 
abode of a bewildering variety of fruits, in the culture 
of which the Chinese farmer was a past master while 
our ancestors were still savages in the forests of 
Europe. Here is the home of the rare wild peach, 
Amygdalus persica, from which the Chinese have de- 
veloped by artificial selection and grafting an endless 
number of varieties, each with a special name. Of 
apples there are at least eight varieties, of pears more 
than a dozen. The jujube, or “Chinese date” (Zizy- 
phus jujuba), isa delight unknown in western lands. 
A wonderful “‘thorn-apple,’ or haw, has been de- 
veloped to the size of a crab-apple. It makes a sauce 
like that of cranberries, but much better. Here is the 
home of the “English” walnut—which was brought 
into England from China in the 16th or 17th century 
—cultivated by the sturdy Chinese farmer for at least 


THE TERRACED FIELDS OF NORTHERN CHINA 


The terracing of the fields forms a spectacular feature of the landscape of northern China, 
to construct terraces the Chinese farmer has conserved the soil to the best advantage. 
fields have been seen on rocky points that measured no more than seven feet square. 
gao-liang (a grain related to sorghum), peanuts, potatoes and tobacco are the principal crops of the mountain farms. 
No rice is grown and one sees as he travels through the country that no rice is eaten. 

China rice is a luxury to be indulged in only on special occasions. 


Wherever it is possible 
In this region some isolated 
Beans, millet, Indian corn, wheat, 


To one-half of the people of 


three thousand years! — 
Should one be fortunat 
enough to traverse this 
countryside in October he 
will see orchards of — 
nearly leafless trees hay: 
ing huge orange-yellow 
fruit gleaming against a 
deep azure of the sky. A 
taste would convince him ~ 
that the great persimmon ~ 
of North China is the 
prince of all fruits. It is” 
about four inches in di- — 
ameter with a groove 
around it which gives it — 
the poetic name of ta — 
moa-pan, or “great mill ~ 
stone,” from the analogy — 
with the manner in which — 
two mill-stones set to- 
gether. The common 
name is shr-tzge, or simply 
“persimmon.” The fruit” 
is rather soft and hence it 
must be handled very — 
carefully in being gath-— 
ered and sent to the 
market. The crafty Celes- 
tial has invented a clever 
pronged contrivance at- 
tached to the end of a 
long bamboo pole by 
which he neatly abstracts” 
the persimmon and de- 
posits the huge mellow — 
fruit in his basket with-— 
out bruising it in any way. The trees are all grafted in their 
youth on to a stock of the wild persimmon which is very like 
that of the southeastern part of the United States. The trees 
bear for about one hundred and fifty years. 

In proceeding up the Hun Ho, gorges alternate with narrow 
flood-plains. One may have to climb rock stairways to cross the 
neck of some serpentine bend; or one may have to risk a ven- 
ture in a basket-boat on the swift muddy waters. Neither of 
these, however, is as dangerous as might be supposed. At one 
place, failing a ferryman, and my assistants being of the plain 


A CHINESE FERRYMAN 


As one proceeds up the Hun Ho river, gorges alternate with narrow flood plains, and 
one may have to risk a venture in a basket-boat on the swiftly flowing muddy water. 
The ferryman kneels facing the side he wishes to go forward, reaches out into the 
stream with a wooden shovel and pulls the craft ahead. Chinese history begins, in 
theory, at about 2,500 B. C., and one sometimes wonders why, with this immense back- 
ground, the race has not progressed further in material advantages. 
been passed almost wholly by in the pursuit of the arts, and it the Chinese ferryboat is 
undoubtedly primitive, the terryman’s aesthetic instinct 1s highly cultivated. 
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' clothes.” 


/ and not acquainted with 


| basket-boat, 


} wooden shovel. 


the craft ahead! 


| : : 
| traveling the main road 


| ally animated discussion 
‘| and some of the native 


|| fact that a Chinese tray- 
-eler had been killed by 


| morning in the valley be- 
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‘the mysteries, of the 
I had to 
‘| transfer my party across 
the stream myself. The 
| craft is propelled by a 
One 
kneels facing the side he 


wishes to be “forward,” 


with the shovel, and pulls 
' One day when I was 


| west from Fung Erh 
| Ling I noticed an unusu- 


between my assistants 


folk. Inquiry elicited the 


some local farmers that 


low. My American reac- 

tion was naturally one of 
‘horror at the murder. 
Further conversation, 
however, showed that the 
‘traveler had been guilty 
of the crime of chuan 

ishang, “exchanging 
Centuries of 
poverty in North China 
\ have made a man’s cloth- 
ing as valuable and as 

necessary a part of his possessions as is one’s house in America. 


tain vistas to east and west. 
established in a defunct temple. 
its shrine. 
the last thirteen hundred feet. 


_ Stealing clothes there is a much more serious offense than steal- 
_ ing an automobile here. 
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Two nights before, this stranger had claimed the hospitality 
of a farmer. He was fed and lodged. Nay more; the host 


- would have no pay for his service and, in true Oriental politeness, 


-A BUDDHIST MONK LEARNS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Nothing pleases a Buddhist monk more than a plate camera into which 
he can look to see the reflected image. Instead of trying to focus the cam- 
era the monks step forward and back until they manage to get the correct 
range of vision. Buddhism numbers among its adherents about one-third 
of humanity, over five hundred million souls. It is supposed to have been 
originated in about the fifth century B. C. by Gautama, an Indian princ 

who is worshiped as a prophet, but not as a god. . 
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THE GATEWAY AT THE PASS OF THE WINDS 


The arched stone gateway at the top of the mighty Fung Erh Ling or Pass of the Winds commands broad moun- 

Here one may rest and refresh oneself with a cup of hot tea at the tea house which is 

A few of the many thousands who travel over the pass still pause to worship at 

It is well over two thousand feet to the top of the pass and there are nineteen switchbacks in ascending 

In the limestone road to the pass the hoofs of pack trains have worn ruts in the solid 
rock that are sometimes seven or eight inches deep. 
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he accompanied his guest a li or so on his way. As soon as they 
reached a favorable spot the stranger turned upon his host and 
forced him to exchange clothing with him. Then, better appareled, 
the traveler hastened on with all speed. The hue and cry were 
raised by the farmer, accompanied, no doubt, by manifold Chi- 
nese execrations, casting darkest reflections on the felicity of 
the stranger’s household. Chuan ishang, coupled with the fla- 
grant abuse of hospitality, could be satisfied with nothing less than 
the blood of the criminal. The chase continued all day. At last, 
early on the morning when I heard the story, the culprit was 
captured. He was summarily disrobed and stoned to death. 
“Yung shr-to, sha ta!’ “Using stones, they slew him!” And 
thus is iniquity cut off from among them! Public opinion was 
unanimous that the culprit had met a just end. 

On another occasion I was stopping in a house in a village on 
the Hun Ho. During the first night I heard through the wall of 
my room pitiful groanings as of someone in pain. In the morn- 
ing investigation proved that there was an old woman alone in 
the next. house, and that she was ill and dying of starvation. I 
had something to eat taken to her and otherwise sought to help 
her. I chided the villagers for their seeming want of sympathy. 
I thought of the reputed Chinese heartlessness. But here again 
the Occidential judged the Celestial too soon. In two or three 
days the circumstances were gathered piecemeal. The old wo- 
man was a virago, of such a truculent disposition that her hus- 
band, older than she, had had to go to another village to live with 
his sister’s family. In pity the villagers had given the woman mil- 
let, the food they themselves ate. The woman was too proud to 
eat it; but she exchanged it at great loss of food value with 
passing tradesmen for sweet cakes. I venture that it would 
sorely try even American patience to see their charity, given at 
the expense of food from the mouths of their own families, 
frittered away in luxuries by the recipient. Human nature is 
much the same the world over. The Chinese reasoning is that 
in a land of poverty the wasteful person is nearly a criminal; 
society is better off without him. Even reverence for old age 
gives way before such a recalcitrant spirit. The old woman had 
been left to die. Public opinion never questioned the justice of 
this action. What could I do but leave her to her deserts when 
I left the village? 

I have cited these two incidents to show two things; first, that 
the Westerner, in the fullness of his lack of knowledge of cus- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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TRAVEL 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE INCAS 


On the left one may see a flight of steps that was constructed by pre-Incan architects and builders so long ago-that no record of the civilization 
which they represented remains. Even the Incas did not know who it was that left the massive structures they inherited. In the middle is an altar © 
that may still be seen on the Island of the Sun. There are ruins on this island of the ancient abode of the sacred Virgins of the Sun, and the many 
gold and silver vessels that have been dug up on the island show that the spot was held sacred to the worship of that deity. The Indian on the 

right may have some trace of Incan blood, but he and his llama are not concerned with the wonders of the past. f 
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INTO THE CLOUDY THRONELAND OF THE INCAS — 


The Sacred Islands of the Sun and Moon—The Mysterious Relics of a Vanished 
Civilization—How Incan Descendants Celebrate a Christian Festival 


By CLIFFORD WooDHULL 


two ways—east to the Atlantic and — 
west to the Pacific—and where the 
railroad reaches an altitude of nearly 
three miles above the sea you left: 
three days before. 

During your stay in the territory 
of the Incas you will never be much 
below eleven thousand feet, will sleep 
many nights at over twelve thousand, ~ 
and several times will have to adjust 
yourself to the thin air of nearly 
fifteen thousand feet while riding on 
the train. Only in Tibet is there a 
parallel to this land of the sky. 

But although it is so high, it is 
made to appear a valley because it is 
surrounded by the Andes, whose 
peaks rise twenty to twenty-three _ 
thousand feet above the sea. 

In such a country the Inca flour- 
ished and when you experience the 
cold of the nights, and even of the 
shadows by day, and then feel the 
burning heat of the sun, you do not 
wonder that the Inca turned to a 
beneficent sun for worship. 

But Fam taking you to Cuzco too 
soon. Let us first locate the place 
of the Inca’s birth as best we can 
from one of the most popular fables, 
which tells us that having pity on the 
misguided barbarism of the country, 
the Sun and his Moon wife sent 
their son and daughter to found a 
of Misti, one of the twenty-thousand- government which should teach the 
foot snow caps that have been ahead | ae —s benefits of civilization. 
of you all the afternoon, Mistiis an ~ Eien” pS peeeoeye SHARDS cane ze Before following this first Inca, 
extinct volcano and seems a counter- There are still not a few walls and houses in Cuzco, the old Manco Capac, with his golden wedge 
part of Fujiyama. capital of the Inca Empire, that have come down through all the to Cuzco, we must see the lake and 

A second night is spent at Julliaca troubled times that have “swept over them to the present day. country of his birth. 


: How these massive buildings were erected without the help of os 
at an elevation of twelve thousand, machinery S¢ sil» tipsters Nd oie iam Wee nea aice eread If one visits the Island of the Sun 


five hundred feet, then up over the blocks ft together as snugly as a man’s arm is joined to his With legend and myth as hig guides, 
divide where one sees water running shoulder. ‘ he will feel the Inca’s story at every 


EAVING the Pacific steamer at 

Mollendo your train soon begins 

to wind in spirals, first to 
right, then to left, as this or that hill 
offers the best chance of gaining a 
higher level, through as desolate a 
land as it is possible to imagine; a 
land of black rock hills, all sharply 
pointed at the tops and so closely 
placed that their slopes meet without 
creating any valleys; all crevices and 
low places filled with hot yellow sand 
upon which rain has never fallen; a 
land that never knew and never can 
know human habitation, a veritable 
moonscape. 

As you are going to one of the two 
highest plateaus in the world you.are 
told that you must sleep at least 
twice at intermediate elevations to 
accustom yourself to the rarefied air. 
Even then you are likely to discover 
a theory, rather than a condition, but 
that rs another story. 

After an all-day ride over hill and 
desert, you see contrasted against 
the hot dusty sand the cool blue of 
the snow-capped Andes and you get 
your first sensation. After a further 
ride of fifty miles, you get nearer to 
the snow caps and finally, below the 
level of the desert plateau, you see 
the city of Arequipa lying, a triumph 
of green, irrigated foliage, at the foot 
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CUZCO, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE INCAN EMPIRE 


Publishers Photo Service 


While the Cuzco of today is vastly different from the glittering city that housed the glory of the Incan monarchs there may still be seen some sugges- 


tion of the glories of the past. 


Even before Pizzaro captured Cuzco and sacked it, the city had suffered through war and famine, for the Spaniards 


arrived in Peru at a moment more fortunate for them than for the Incas, when the Empire was torn by internal conflict and civil war. After its destruc- 
tion by the Spanish the city was rebuilt from a standpoint of utility rather than of beauty. Much treasure remained in it, but instead of using it 
_ for decorative purposes as the Incas did the Spanish hoarded it in secret. Some of these secret hoards remain undiscovered. 


step that he takes into the enchanted land before him. 

In Lake Titicaca itself, elevated over twelve thousand feet, 
and isolated by mountain and desert, there is something that sug- 
gests a relation to the celestial parent ; and when on a wonderfully 
clear day of cool breezes tempered by a hot sun I finally saw 
ahead an island of great beauty, and our ‘steamer turned her 
prow into a small but cool, deep, and rock-protected harbor, I 
felt, as I stepped from the small boat to the white sand beach 
of the little cove, quite ready to see visions. 

Following a trail over.moorland and rocky ledges, at about two 
miles, I came suddenly to the brow of a hill where the island 
narrows to perhaps five hundred feet and where I saw remnants 
of the old wall by which the outer portion of the island was re- 
served sacred to the worship of the Sun. 

From here you get your first glimpse of a narrow strip of 
land raised high above the lake, one side leveled as if by the 
hand of man, the other mounting up abruptly to a height of fifty 
feet above the level portion to which it descends perpendicularly, 
and you know without doubt, you feel intuitively, that this was 
the place of sacrifice. 

To me, this conformation of the land was more significant 
than the sacrificial stone itself, which; in the shape of a typical 
piece of Inca stone cutting," one finds in front of the rock, or 
than an interesting pile of ruins some two hundred feet away, 
which is supposed to have been the abode of the Virgins of the 
Sun, for by it nature herself seems to harmonize with tradition, 
and indeed with the facts. Gold and silver vessels, obviously for 
use in some religious ceremonial, have been dug up nearby, and 
there seems no doubt that the place was held sacred to the worship 
of the Sun and that that ceremonial involved a sacrifice of some 
kind. 


It was just sunset when we sailed past the Island of the Moon, 
on which are several stone ruins, and as I looked back upon a 
lavish display of orange and gold, the deeply shadowed outline of 
the island formed against the twilight sky a perfect semicircle, 
thus suggesting a moon half sunk beneath the waters of the lake, 


while on our left towered the “Royal Range” of the Andes, their 
several summits nearly twenty-three thousand feet above the 
sea and covered with ice and snow. 


At Tahuanaca the next morning we found ruins to satisfy the 
most skeptical. They are situated but a few miles from the lake 
shore and rise out of the desolate and uninhabited table land. It 
is believed, however, that at one time the waters of the lake came 
up to the slightly elevated site of the old temple. 


Great monolithic stones stand up from six to twelve feet above 
the ground, in single lines clearly marking the outline of a build- 
ing of stupendous size, the outer walls of which they once sus- 
tained, but now shorn of every support of secondary construction, 
save only the broken but finely cut stones that are scattered around 
their base. 


One also sees a great monolithic gate, or doorway, with its 
undeciphered inscriptions, that stands at the point where an ap- 
proach from the lake may have been. Then, there is an idol of 
heroic size, standing alone in the midst of the square, and on the 
south an impressive flight of steps supported by two great square 
columns. All these evidences of a past civilization stand isolated 
in the midst of a great desert land, a country now practically 
uninhabited and not the slightest clue has as yet been discovered 
as to the identity of the builders. The Incas themselves admitted 
to the Spaniards that these and other buildings then standing 
antedated their own history and had been the model for their own 
architecture. 


Carrying with them the golden wedge, the brother and sister, 
husband and wife, Manco Capac and Mama Ollo Huaco, made 
their way north where, true to their mission, they founded the 
holy city of Cuzco, the seat of the new sun-given civilization. 

In making that journey today, one could, indeed, he must, ride 
over the very road taken by the sacred couple, a road which 
they or their successors later on converted into that remarkable 
stone-ballasted, rock-hewn, river bridge road which is said to have 
totaled two thousand miles in length and parts of which still re- 
main in plain sight of the present-day tourist in his railroad train. 
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The sky valley through which 
this road runs, is today, as it prob- 
ably was during later Inca rule, 
a veritable Arcadia. 

It is not over a half-mile wide 
and is banked on each side by high 
hills. The slopes of these hills 
are literally covered with terraces, 
most of which have probably been 
continuously cultivated since they 
were originally laid out by the In- 
ca’s people. A river peacefully 
winds its way through the center 
meadow land, while groups of 
thatched or tile-roofed one-story 
cottages are seen at intervals. 

It was May, the time of harvest, 
and out in the fields we saw whole 
families, some driving oxen 
around in a circle that their feet 
might sweep the chaff away, others 
sitting on the grass weaving some 
highly colored cloth, others carry- 
ing great bundles of fagots on 
their backs. 

This whole pastoral scene was 


A-RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN CUZCO 


made theatrical by the costume It is said that the Indian has never truly been weaned from his old time worship of the Sun and that he 
that every Indian wore. Against Pays only lip tribute to Christianity. This may or may not be true, but certainly he gives material mani- 


the deep yellow of the harvest 


festation of being devout. The advent of the Church in.Peru was accompanied by fire, sword and tor- 
ture, and the Indian, if he ever was converted, was converted by fotce. At the time of the Conquest Cuzco 


fields were all sorts of crude col- jg supposed to have had a population of two hundred thousand souls, but today it cannot boast more than @ 


ors, faded by use to the shades 

known as old blue, old red, etc., 

the men wearing ponchos, a kind of cape, while the women wore 
skirts and shawls and both a flat pancake type of sombrero of 
equally effective coloring. 

Color was everywhere and, by the aid of sun, rain, and the 
setting of the picture itself, all was harmonious. 

As we passed group after group at work, or saw a single silent 
figure standing in the midst of a field to watch us go by, it 
required very little imagination to see in them the people of the 
Inca themselves, undisturbed and ignorant of the centuries of 
progress of the outside world. 

So at last we were at Cuzco, the sanctified spot, the city 
beloved of the sun, the place where “Every fountain, pathway, 
and wall, was regarded as a holy mystery.” 

At the time of the Conquest, Cuzco is believed to have had a 


THE PROCESSION OF CORPUS CHRISTI IN CUZCO 
The celebration of Corpus Christi is the day of days on which to be in Cuzco, for it is then that the Indians scarcely held together. He fas- 


flood in from all the surrounding country, making a most picturesque and colorful background for the great 
religious ceremonial. One may see the market women spreading out the fruits they have been carrying in 


meager sixty thousand. 
population of two hundred thousand. Today, it has only about 
'sixty-thousand, but it is still the center of the country of which 
ninety per cent is Indian. In and about the city are many well- 
preserved relics of the old monarchy, while the city itself seems 
an untouched heritage of past centuries. Its isolated location, and 
particularly the altitude of its approach, have helped to prevent 
modern development and thus have preserved a real atmosphere 
of the past—the great square into which Pizarro marched, seem- 
ing still the square of one’s imagination. } 

Arriving at night, the next morning I was awakened at five 
o’clock by the cathedral bells across the square ringing as if the 
whole city were on fire. ! 

As I looked into the street there were, even at that early hour, 
numerous Indians, wearing the inevitable poncho and sombrero 
pancake, going into the cathedral 
to an early mass, while others re- 
moved their hats as they passed 
the doors. 

Later in the morning the streets 
began to fill with hundreds of gaily 
dressed Indian men, women, and 
children. Obviously, something 
unusual was happening, so I fol- 
lowed to the square and into the 
cathedral, which I found packed 
with Indians, many in gorgeous 
ponchos, many in rags, many 
young, many bent and wrinkled 
with age; all on their knees, their 
backs bent low to the stone pave- 
ment, Up in the chancel was a 
brilliant sight, for every point of 
the great ornate altar, every elab- 
orate investment, the crowded 
chancel, the incense, the clanging 
bell, all bespoke the festival high 
mass. 

Beside me knelt a little Indian 
boy, barefooted and lacking any 
sign of the colored wrappings 
which even the poorest wore, be- 
ing clad, literally, in rags that 


cinated me, and I should have 


shawl covered bundles, Indians driving their llamas before them laden with farm produce and others carrying liked to have followed him to his 
great water jars on their backs. Most of them, however, are frankly out for a holiday and are attired in home, if home he had, for there 


gala costume. 


(Continued on page 38) 


Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, was founded in 1567, rather more than half a centur 


LOOKING DOWN ON CARACAS FROM CALVARY HILL 
y after Columbus had discovered the country. The city has today 


some hundred thousand inhabitants. Its streets are regular, with broad and shady avenues and squares. The temperature is that of a perpetual spring. 
; It was in Caracas, on July 5, 1811, that the Venezuelan Republic was proclaimed. 


COFFEE GROWING BEYOND THE BARRIER OF 
THE VENEZUELAN ANDES 


A Glimpse Into the Coffee Mill—The Drama of the Crop Mortgage—Snakes 
and Beetles—Curious Peon Customs 


By Epwarpb Hae BrIerstapT 


HE patio of the house proper at Ramon faces to the north. 

There you can sit in the cool and quiet looking across the 

garden bright with flowers to where the Andes lie like 
. huge wall cutting you off from the outside world. Ramon is 
igh up, and sometimes the cloud-banks cover the distant moun- 
ains, and sink into the valley, so that it seems as if your little 
vorld were floating in a soft, white mist where you drowse, and 
lream, and wonder. Through the thick foliage of the orange and 
yeach trees the sunlight flickers in, falling in queer figures on 
he stone flooring of the corridor, At night the moonlight comes 
n the same way, and it is very pleasant to sit in the calm and 
juiet, watching the shifting traceries of light on the dark flagging. 
Then it is that you can with least effort and most erfect invite 
‘our soul, and your soul is never tardy in accepting the invita- 
ion, and in helping you to realize the beauty and mystery of the 
ropic night. is 

The routine at Ramon seldom changes very greatly.. The part 
nd purpose of the hacienda is to grow coffee, and naturally all 
nterests center around the crop. There is the field work, for, 
f course, the coffee must be grown and picked, and there is the 
ngenio or mill, where the berries go through many processes be- 
ore they are fit to be packed in sacks, and sent to the coast for 
hipment. This last brings you to the freighting, a most important 
tem, for all transportation is by our friend, the mule, and the 
nule is. simply-a great interrogation point. He knows, but you 
ever do. ; 

In the crop season, from October to March, the genio runs 
yithout stopping, twenty-four hours a day. The hulling, wash- 
ng, drying and polishing are done in shifts, one shift starting 
vhere another left off, the whole forming an endless chain. Dur- 


ing the rest of the year it is different. Then the mill opens at 
six in the morning, and closes at six in the afternoon, and the 
atmosphere of rush and hurry that characterizes the other season 
is quite lacking. So on the whole, you find it more pleasant to 
be at Ramon in the off season when everyone is waiting for the 
coffee to ripen on the bushes. It is certainly more pleasant for 
the busy administrador to have you there at that time. 

The office force is composed of the administrador, his assistant, 
both of these Americans, and two native clerks. The routine is not 
particularly exacting except during some parts of the year, and usu- 
ally the day’s work is broken into in one way or another so that 
a steady grind is not evident. Some of these breaks are so regular 
in occurrence that they might almost be included in the routine 
itself. There are a number of small farmers from whom the 
hacienda buys coffee and hardly a day passes that one or more of 
these, usually more, does not come to the office of the estate and 
endeavor with much subtlety to arrange for an advance on a crop 
mortgage. They come asking with cheerful courage ror twenty- 
five pesos, and go after accepting five pesos not less cheerfully. 
They expected no more. 

The administrador has a different position, for he is to all ex- 
tents a hacendado himself. He must see to the raising and proc- 
essing of the crop as well as to its transportation and sale; added 
to this is the fact that he is almost literally lord supreme over the 
hacienda with powers of high, low and middle justice. Disputes 
of every sort, kind and condition, from the sale of a mule to the 
marriage of a daughter, are brought to him for settlement. If he 
were so disposed, he could discharge a peon or peona, and pass 
the word to the neighboring haciendas that the man was a “bad 
hombre” or that the woman was a thief, and the unfortunates 


could get no work anywhere. They must either leave the country 
or starve. Strange that the power is almost never abused. 

Your interest in insect life at Ramon progresses from the 
sheerly academic to the rabidly personal, with startling rapidity. 
You are at first aggressive, then defensive, and next in full flight. 
Your enemies are always offensive. In April comes a species of 
bicho that is very like to the American June bug magnified 
several hundred per cent. These creatures do not make “them- 
selves evident except at night. During the day they rest, and 
gather strength for the coming action. But as soon as the lamps 


are lighted they arrive in swarms, making it practically impossible. 


to sit near a light even at dinner. 

It is June before these disappear, and then come the flying ants, 
which drop their wings after twenty-four hours, and go pr ‘operly 
on all fours or sixes. The ants are not pleasant, either. There 
are always the little red bugs in the fields, and sand ticks, and 
black flies that draw blood at every sting. After a while you be- 
come inoculated, and it takes a full grown scorpion to arouse 
emotion. You keep a bottle of bichloride of mercury solution at 
your bedside always. It is comforting to feel that you are pre- 


pared. 


Snakes can hardly come under the head of insects, though they are certainly 
no more enjoyable. At Ramon the most deadly is the coral snake. 


He lives, 
for the most part, in old walls and fences, and he is of a generous 
disposition. The Fer-de-Lance of Martinique allows you only ten 
minutes, but the coral snake of Venezuela permits you a full half 
hour. Then you die. 

On Sundays the mill stops running, and inside the wall that 
incloses the ingenio, the stables, and, the living house it is even 
more still and peaceful than usual. “But a little way down the 
road at Juan Balique the company store there is the noise of hol- 
iday making. The store is a general meeting place for all the 
peons and their wives of the hacienda, and here they gather on 
the day originally intended for rest to buy, gossip, and it must be 
admitted, to indulge in that form of conviviality common to the 
peons of all countries, which is, as a rule, attended by much shoot- 
ing in the air mixed with unearthly howlings. 

Yes, the Sunday music at Ramon is generally gun shots, but they 
usually harm no one, and you grow to expect them. On week- 
days, too, in the evening, the air is split by revolver, carbine, and 
rifle fire. It is a somewhat dangerous habit, but it cannot well be 
prevented. The sale of fire arms is a government monopoly, and 
the law prohibiting their use is therefore never enforced. There 
is an occasional killing, and sometimes a series of them, but there 
are some mitigating features. The administrador informs you 


STREET SCENES IN A MOUNTAIN CITY | 


In any mountain city of Venezuela one may see the pack trains of mules that come down / 

from the hill country laden with produce for the market. These trains make for the 

nearest railhead or navigable river, from which point the problem of transportation’ 

becomes more efficiently modern. The old houses of Venezuela are seldom beautiful,’ 

but in the aggregate especially, they are undeniably picturesque. A very typical character- 

istic of the streets is the lottery vendor, as seen at the left. The lottery is controlled 
by the government and is an important item in the national revenue. 
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| pensive. Strange 
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a he is devoutly thankful that at least they have not in this 


country a law that receives enthusiastic support in Cuba. There, 
if a man is killed on your hacienda you are liable to a fine of fifty 
dollars gold. You are, of course, perfectly powerless to prevent 
1¢ killing, but the state is thus in an attitude of piety that pays 


is You are perhaps a little startled at first, when you tind that the 
percentage of marriages among the peons in the Andean country 
is only about ten in one hundred families. But after a little while 
you realize that 

‘is not immor- 


ality, but that) a 


marriage 


conditions 
I be 
changed if the 
itself 
were not so ex- 
‘that it is the 
has made it so. 

i here: is; ‘so 
much _ clerical 
jfed tape in- 
volved in wed- - 
lock that peons 
working for 
thirty or forty 
cents a day 
could hardly 
save enough in 
ten years to pay 
the ten or fifteen 


costs. The wise 
old Bishop of 
San _ Domingo 


saw this fault, 
and a few years 
ago issued an or- 
der to the priests 
that during the 
Lenten season of 
that year all 
marriages could 
and should be 
performed free 
of charge. They 
say that the 
priests affected 
by this order 
worked overtime 
trying to satisfy 
the demand. 
Here in the 
Andes, however, 
the couples are 
quite as faithful 
to one another 
as they would be 
if the tie that i, Europe and America. 
oily in quality. When a shipment is ready for the 
were legal. The dred and twenty-five pounds. Two such sacks con 
women are, as a 
rule, gentle and 
long suffering; of much finer stuff than the men. They have no 
caste, no place in the scheme of things save as rather unimportant 
possessions of the male. If they once transgress the bonds of 
fidelity the penalty is death, but with the men, ah, with the men 
it is different, quite different! But then, the men are fighters. 
-The great event in the life at Ramon is mail day. The mail 
from home arrives every two weeks, but as newspapers are often 
delayed and quite as often stolen en route you find yourself, as a 
rule, at least-three weeks behind the rest of the world. So much 


BRINGING COFFEE DOWN TO THE COAST BY MULE TRAIN 


The high inland valleys of the Venezuelan Andes produce an excellent coffee that is greatly esteemed. both 

This is known as “cold land coffee,” the bean being green’ in color and clean and 

ast the coffee is put in sacks, each containing one hun- 

tute a mule’s load. 

through the bare, rugged mountains, along trails that even a shower makes impassable, until their destina- 
tion is reached. 


» some matter. 


may happen in three weeks. Mail day is Thursday, and by Tues- 
day rumors begin to come in. The mail-carrier has been held up; 
his mules have fallen into the river, and the mail is lost; the roads 
are so heavy that the mail will not get in at all, and so on. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these things happen so seldom 
that it is hardly worth while to worry, you grow nervous, and by 
Wednesday night your whole interest in life is centered in that 
mail. Usually, by Thursday afternoon a reaction sets in, and you 
are more or less indifferent about the whole matter, but by evening 
you find yourself 
waiting for a 
clatter of hoofs 
in the. outer 
courtyard an- 
nouncing that 
the peon who has 
been sent in to 
Rubio for the 
mail has arrived. 
And about eight | 
o'clock, if the 
roads are good, 
he. does arrive. 
You have been 
playing cards to 
kill time, and to 
keep your mind 
occupied, when 
there is a shout 
at the gates, the 
noise of a horse 
outside, and 
dropping the 
cards in the mid- 
dle of a hand, 
you run out with 
your friend the 
administrador 
and his assistant, 
who is engaged 
to a girl at home 
and is frantic 
for a letter, and 
bring in the 
sacks. The mail 
is sorted_rapidly, 
and as soon as 
each pile is com- 
plete the owner 
snatches it, 
wheels and goes 
to his room 
without a word, 
emerging later 
glad or gloomy, 
as the case may 
be. For the rest 
of the evening 
you _ exchange 
gossip about 
happenings in 
the outside 
world with a 
distinct sense of 
relieved strain. 
Mail is an ex- 
ceedingly serious 
business at Ra- 
mon. 

One day fol- 
lows another with little or no change. Amusements are even 
scarcer than the time in which to enjoy them. There is little or 
not reading matter, and what there is palls after the tenth peru- 
sal. There is practically no social life as you understand it. Al- 
together, life at Ramon for a continued space of time is a weari- 
There is much of hard work and innumerable in- 
conveniences besides the greatest of all ills, the complete separa- 
tion from your kind. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF AN ABYSSINIAN CITY ite & 
Abyssinia is a land of contrasts. Its rulers boast descent from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba and the country® follows the Mosaic law today. — 


Its cities are a mixture of medievalism and semi-savagery, and yet it has put an army into the field that has beaten Italy and still holds the scales be- 


tween England and France. 


For years Abyssinia resisted European culture and commerce, but it now welcomes the progress that follows in 


the wake of western methods and ideas. ' 


STRANGE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF ‘ABYSSINIA ~ 


Curious Marriage Customs of Abyssinia—Causes for Divorce—The Fortune- 
Telling Calendar—The Strange Education of Children. 


A Review 


By Epwarp B. HALe 


Margurite Harrison and a handful of others have cut their 

way into a field that has been almost exclusively occupied 
by men since before the days of Marco Polo. In her book on 
Abyssinia, Rosita Forbes has done a piece of work that is not only 
informative and entertaining, which are, after all, the primary 
requisites of any book of travel, but in addition to this she has 
drawn a picture of herself that is both illuminating and attractive. 
Very evidently, to be an explorer, one of the most essential ad- 
juncts is a sense of humor, and this the author has in amplitude. 
The journey into and through Abyssinia was exceedingly difficult, 
and it appears to have been accomplished without even a mo- 
mentary loss of morale. To say that this is more amazing in a 
woman than it would be in a man is by no means to’ belittle fem- 
inine virtues, but 
among these vir- 
tues that hardi- = 
hood which 
deals with rats, 
fleas- and’. lice 
without a whim- | 
per is not usual- : : 
ly conspicuously % ey 
present. Rosita a 
Forbes has it. 

Abyssinia 

assuredly one of 
the most fasci- 
nating of coun- 
tries. Its history, (ia 
with its long line (eign = 
of native rulers [Wee 
tracing their de- - 
scent from Solo- 
mon and the 7 As 
Queen of Sheba, Se 
is full of the Tiiaaie = 
most romantic 
and thrilling epi- 
sodes, Its motley 
army has beaten 


Pie day of the woman explorer has arrived. Rosita Forbes, 


is 


— 


fighters with magnificent courage. 


7 


THE ABYSSINIAN ARMY ON PARADE 


The somewhat motley army of Abyssinia, equipped with rifles, shotguns, revolvers, spears and curved swords, 
does not parade with the methodical dignity of a Prussian battalion, but the soldiers composing it are savage 
They give no quarter and ask none, and they mutilate their dead. 


Italy in the field and has exacted an indemnity for that country’s 


{ 
é 
t 


invasion. Even today Abyssinia holds the scales between France + 


and England in that territory over which she exercises control. 
With many of the characteristics of medieval Europe still dis- 
cernible, Abyssinia is rapidly waking to the light of modern ways 
and methods. If only for this reason any book that serves to 


interpret the life of the people of this far-off nation has an im-— 


portance of its own, for Abyssinia, like the rest of the world, is 
realizing that the space that has always separated one country 
from another is growing rapidly smaller. 


tracts from her work will show: 
“Marriage in Abyssinia may be the simplest and least binding 
of pacts or the most complicated or legal and religious contract. 
Legitimate un- 


ions between | 


freeborn and 
slave are regard- 
ed as disgrace- 
ful, especially in 
the case of a 
lady who es- 
pouses a serf, In 
such a case the 
woman would be 
reduced to the 
grade of her 
husband. Some- 
times liberated 
slaves marry 
free. menumor 
women, but al- 
ways subject to 
general _ disap- 
proval. There 
aré) cereaame 
trades which do 
not marry out- 
side their own 
ranks, possibly 
because they are 


: 


Rosita Forbes has. 
played no small part in this interpretation, as the following ex-| | 
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spected of 
cromancy or 
ier evil pow- 
3. Of such are 
jewelers and 
uiths, the play- 
of violin, 
ite and lute. 
10uld one of 
ese artificers 
musicians 
ed farmer or 
erchant, her 
ildren would 
dishonored as 
ving inherited 
e taint in the 
other’s blood. 
“An  engage- 
ent in Abys- 
nia hasas 
uch solemnity 
S$ a marriage 
id, when the 
itor has been 
cepted by the 
ide’s father, 
must produce 
pele aisity ome 
arantor who 
financially re- 
onsible for the completion of what is generally a diplomatic or 
mmercial transaction. There are four kinds of marriages. The 
ligious form, which is rarely adopted except by the clergy and 
ra few of the great families, is supposed to be indissoluble ex- 
pt for certain causes enumerated in the Fetha Negast, such as: 
If husband and wife agree to become monk and nun. 
If one or other cannot have children. 
If either is unfaithful, but such delinquency on the part of 
the husband has to be sufficiently public to cause scandal. 
If either attempts the life of the other. 
For epilepsy contracted before marriage and previously ig- 
nored by the other party. 
If either becomes a leper or suffers from elephantiasis. 
If either publicly and falsely accuses the other of infidelity. 
If either is condemned to a long term of imprisonment. 
“Tn practice, with the consent of the abouna and the circulation 
‘numerous Maria Theresa dollars, divorce after a religious mar- 
age is possible, except for priests. In their case a difficulty 
metimes arises if they have contracted marriages with minors, 
ranged by parents or guardians. Religious law demands the 
msent of both parties, so if the wife has been married as a child, 
e can, on attaining her*majority, obtain a divorce, should she 
esire it, on the ground that 
¢ was not responsible for the 
tions of her guardians. The 
isband has no alternative but 
) remain celibate or leave the 
‘iesthood ! 
“The Fetha Negast is strin- 
nt in the limitations it im- 
ses ON marriage. A woman 
vorced for infidelity can a 
uly remarry after perform- ult 3 
ga penance. Marriage is Pigg 
yrbidden to dames of “ovet™ it | 
xty and a widow cannot take : 
10ther husband until she has 
ourned the first for ten 
onths. A father can force a 
ssolute son or daughter into 
atrimony and the virtuous 
aiden of twenty-five ¢an in- 
st on a husband and dot be- 
g provided for her. A sec- 
id marriage is not approved 
id a third is considered so 
sgraceful that the offender 
only admitted to commun- 


OO OMe Ben OPN) Ee 


THE MARKET-PLACE IN HARRAR 


Harrar is one of the old Abyssinian cities, and it has been the scene of many bloody episodes in the nation’s 

turbulent history. Squatting on the ground before gaily colored baskets of woven palm leaf, the Galla market 

women of Harrar vend their supplies of coffee, chillies, oranges, fine vegetables and many of the other prod- 
ucts matured in abundance by the splendid climate and fertile soil. 


THE CHURCH SAID TO CONTAIN THE TABLETS OF MOSES 


The son of Solomon and Sheba, or Saba, is said to have stayed with his 
father until he was eighteen, when he was sent by Solomon to take his 


rightful place as the ruler of Abyssinia. 
tablets of Moses and the Ark of the Covenant to take with him, and it is said 
that these copies were so good that Menelik took the originals and left the { 

replicas with Solomon. it! 


ion three times a 
_ year. Man and 

maid may be 
wedded by letter 
or proxy, but a 
second marriage 
must be accom- 
panied by a 
prayer for par- 
don and a fourth 
is never recog- 
nized and_ its 
children are con- 


sidered _ illegiti- 
mate. 

eibhe sre tina 
Negast, most in- 
tricate of legal, 
social, medical 
and __ religious 
codes, forbids 


marriage to lep- 
ers, eunuchs, 
madmen, and 
sufferers from 
ele ph antiasis. 
Blood relations 
to the seventh 
generation may 
not marry nor 
may guardian 
and ward, foster brother and sister, or such spiritual 
relatives as godfather and godchild or godfather and sister or 
mother of godchild. The descendants of spiritual connections 
are forbidden to unite until after the twelfth generation. It also 
ordains that neither a child’s parents nor its godparents may 
cohabit on the day of its baptism. 

“Tf the religious marriage is as rare as it is unpopular in Abys- 
sinia, perhaps because the. women remember their primeval free- 
dom and will not ally themselves for a lifetime to any one man, 
at least the priests are invited to bless the civil marriage (bercha) 
which is the most popular form among families of any position. 
Sometimes an engagement is ratified before a priest, in which 
case the couple exchange rings, with hands joined on the cross. 
The day on which an engagement is announced must be chosen 
with the utmost care and, generally, an ancient Abyssinian cabal 
is consulted. In this the qualities and possibilities of each day 
of the year are noted, as: 


Jan. 2nd. Don’t leave your house. Misfortune may happen. 
Jan. 5th. Keep well your soul and body. This day is dan- 
gerous. 
Jan. 6th. Go where you will without fear. 
Jan. 11th. Don’t go on a journey. Your enemies will conquer 
ou. 

Jan. 13th. Festival of the 
angels. Pray 
and they will 
assist you. 

‘Jan. 16th: “They best. --of 
days. Who is 
ill will be 
cured, étc. 

Jan. 17th. Don’t walk near 
water, etc. 

Jan. 21st. Do anything you 
like. 

Jan. 26th. Eat and drink 
with your 
friends. It is 
a day of 
friendship. 

“Few possess complete 


knowledge of this creed and 
the priests frown upon it, but 
any one who can repeat the 
whole cabal, cleric or layman 
alike, is ensured of a compe- 
tence and eager to increase 


The king gave him replicas of the 


THE RULERS OF ABYSSINIA ON THEIR T 


“The engagement is considered binding when it has been ex- 
plicitly announced by the father or guardian of the bride in pres- 
ence of the bridegroom’s parents and guarantors, and confirmed 
by an oath in the name of the Negus. On this occasion the bride- 
groom hands over a sum of money and certain presents for his 
fiancée such as clothes and ornaments, oil, sceut, and incense. 
From this moment the guarantor becomes the deus ex machina of 
the family to be. He has made himself responsible that the rights 
of the bride shall be respected, that she shall be suitably fed and 
housed and not ill-treated. Therefore all conjugal disputes are 
referred to him and he acts as guide, philosopher, and friend, as 
well as a sort of insurance for the bridegroom’s solvency. If the 
marriage pact is infringed, the wife’s father can force the guar- 
antor to pay three dollars every three days until his son-in-law 
arranges matters to his satisfaction. The husband must even- 
tually refund to his guarantor double the sum disbursed on ac- 
count of his misdemeanors. 

“A banquet signals the ratification of the fiangailles, and on 
this and similar subsequent occasions the bride’s father can claim 
a number of beasts and sacks of grain from the bridegroom’s fam- 
ily, but in return he must make a present of money which is sub- 
tracted from the amount of the promised dot. Sometimes a 
dance follows the banquet, but the men and women sit on dif- 
ferent sides of the yard and, while dancing, they do not touch 
each other. At first the man rotates round his partner while 
she pivots like a top. Then they posture opposite each other 
with undulations which would be serpentine but for the thick- 
ness and multiplicity of their garments. The monotony at last 
gives way to a restrained violence reminiscent of a war dance. 

“The civil marriage is announced at a banquet, where men 
and women eat in different courts. There are more dances and 
much firing of rifles, while some responsible person makes a 
list of all the gifts brought by the guests. After this the bride, 
so muffled in cloak, chamma and muslin veil that nothing of 
her can be seen, is led into the men’s yard and seated ona. 
bench, while her father enumerates the amount of her dot in 
money or beasts and the entire list of household goods he is 
giving her. He then asks if her father-in-law agrees to accept 
such a dot and upon receiving an affirmative-answer, he can, if 
he wishes, ask for a new guarantor. Unless otherwise pre- 
viously agreed and indicated before witnesses at this moment 
of the marriage feast, all the possessions of the young couple 
are considered to be the common property of both. In case of 
divorce they are equally divided by three arbiters in the pres- 
ence of the guarantors and the members of both families. So 


a 


RONE 


H. M. Empress Zaiditu, seated on the divan, is a daughter of Menelik, the famous ruler of Abyssinia and has 

inherited many of her father’s fine qualities. The real head of the Government today, however, is H.I.H. Ras 

Tafari who, as Regent, has the destiny of the country in his hands. Ras Tafari is most progressive and is 
urging the development of Abyssinia along modern Occidental lines. 


rigidly is the equality insisted 
that carpet stuffs, and even cl 
ing are apt to be cut in two, an 
there is but one kettle, it is q 
possible that the husband may fin 
himself with the pot.and the 
with the lid! 4 

“Sometimes after the marriag| 
the husband has to take his w | 
on a formal visit to her parent} 
that they may see she has not bee} 
ill-treated. a 

“A third form of marriage, neil 


ther religious nor civil, but cond? 
tional, is in use among fam 
who wish to be certain of an heir 
without incurring the expenses of 
repeated weddings. This experi 
mental marriage does not gener 
ally last more than two years with: 
out being regularized by the civi 
ceremony (bercha), but such ra 
_fication takes place with as itd 
display as possible. ae 
“The fourth form (dumoz) is 
really a legalized concubinage. Tt 
is arranged for an indeterminate 
period and for fixed terms, and 
‘+, the pact is as solemnly ratified as 
it is in the case of bercha, The 
“husband” agrees before witnesses 
to live in faithfulness and unity 
with the woman of his choice, te 
give her food and clothing and te 
pay her a certain sum annually or monthly. A guarantor makes 
himself responsible for the fulfillment of such agreement and 
often a priest blesses the temporary pact, which can be termé 
nated at will without publicity. Sometimes dumoz is changed inte 
bercha when the lovers are old and united by human or finan 
cial interests in the shape of children or the accumulation of the 
sum due to the temporary wife! I 
. “There is still another category of respectable Abyssinian 
women, the sabaiti nassen, concubines of chiefs and important 
personages, well housed and paid and enjoying as much consid- 
eration as the legitimate wives, or the helpmeets of the very poot 
who have nothing to contribute to a common purse, so live es- 
teemed and honored with their lovers, till a turn of fortune pushes 
them either into civil marriage or the arms of another. The pros- 
titutes are of a class apart, but they enjoy more consideration in 
Abyssinia, which throughout the ages has been accustomed te 
the moral or immoral freedom of her women, than in anothet 
land. Often, after they have earned a dot, they marry, live hon- 
estly, and leave no stain on the escutcheon of their children. Only 
in the religious and civil marriages is community of property ac 
knowledged. 4 


THE MONOLITHS OF AXUM 


epson the ancient capital of the Queen of Sheba, has a most interesting 

istory. 

relics of the Sun Worshipers in the far-flung days of Mithraic worship. 

Originally, there must have been a long line of these great plinths, and many 
of those that are still standing are elaborately carved and inscribed. 


The great monoliths that are found there are supposed to be 
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| “The Fetha Negast ordains that a man must have attained the 


“jthe omission of some household 
duties, her neglect of parents-in- 
law, the husband’s refusal to give 
his wife a present, or the- birth of 
ya still-born child which brings bad 
jluck to the whole clan. 
jin another direction be advisable. 
A blood feud may arise and, since 
||marriage is not so much the affair 
of bride and groom, as a pact 
/made between their parents, it is 
» these who arrange the divorce. If 
" husband and wife separate, each, 
| at the time of the divorce, has the 
| right to forbid the remarriage of 


least three arbiters. 


APRIL, 1920 
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|| “The causes for a religious di-- * 
yorce have already been quoted. — 
ifn the case of bercha, the reasons 
may be much more frivolous, a 

aprice on the part of the woman, 


Family 
/policy may change and an alliance 


the other with one given person 
who must be named before wit- 
nesses. If the man wants the di- 
vorce, he merely sends his wife 
back to her father’s house and 
asks the latter to fix a day for the 
division of goods. If it is the 
jwoman or her family, she returns 
on some pretext to her father, who 
obliges the husband’s guarantor to 
pay a daily forfeit until nis son- 
‘in-law fixes the day for the break- 
ing up of the household, which 
must be done in the presence of at 
Very often, while this is pending, the wife 
returns to cook for her husband and generally look after his com- 
fort! If a woman divorced for no grave fault, or a widow, does 


‘not wish to remarry, she has the right of maintenance from her 
_ ex-husband or his family, as represented by a certain amount of 


land which she can cultivate. 


_ age of twenty, a girl of twelve, before they can marry, but this 


only applies to the religious ceremony, which is so little used that 
even the Empress, four times wedded, with at least two ex-hus- 
bands living, had recourse to the church only on the last occa- 
sion, when she espoused Ras Gooksa. There is no age limit for 
the civil marriage, but children are seldom wedded until they are 
seven. Such an affair is merely a friendly agreement among the 
parents, between whose huts the wife divides her time, so that 
she may, learn to know her groom without forgetting her own 
family. At twelve she-goes to live with her husband who, if he 
is a minor, still shares the parental roof. His father administers 
the dot until the young couple have a house of their own. 
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PRIESTS DANCING BEFORE THE ARK OF THE COVENANT 


The Jota of the Saviour at Harrar has in its center the Holy of Holies 
that only the/priests may enter, for herein is contained the Tabernacle of the 
Ark, before ‘which mass is intoned amid clouds of incense and a clamor of 
Before this central pavilion the priests perform their sacred dance 


rattles. 
as David once did before the Ark of the Covenant. 


A MUSTER OF ABYSSINIAN CHIEFS 
Though Abyssinia is a strictly feudal nation with many of the characteristics of medieval Europe, yet it can 
gather together an army twice as large as the standing army of the United States. Every freeman is trained 
in warfare and in the use of arms and is ready to become a soldier whenever the call comes. 
cartridges frequently pass as currency in the outlying districts of this warlike people. 


Bullets and 


‘As long as the two children thus married are of the same age, 
the custom has its advantages for, brought up side by side, they 
have every chance of caring for each other and no reason for 
contracting the precocious irregular unions facilitated by a life 
careless, unguarded, and day-long in fields and woods. Often, 
however, middle-aged men take a child to wife, or boys marry 
women twice or three times their age. There are girls of twelve 
to fifteen who, because of their parents’ quarrels and ambitions, 
have been legitimately married several times. They may even 
have given their children, generally diseased or still-born, to a 
succession of such bridegrooms. Their constitutions are never 
robust, for the altitude and insufficient nutriment tend to weaken 
the mountain stock. They are broken by this premature child- 
birth, yet, to support the babies who live, they must exhaust what 
strength remains to them by labor on farm or in forest. The 
birth-rate is not high in Abyssinia, probably because of the phys- 
ical toil to which the women are devoted. A family of more than 
three or four is rare, infant mortality is very high, and terrible 
inherited diseases are common. 

“Circumcision is performed on the boys and clitoridectomy 
on the girls, possibly to curb an excessive sexual sensibility un- 
suited to the hard life of the peasants. At one time the Coptic 
church forbade the latter operation, but, owing to a certain 
malformation of Abyssinian women, which caused the men to 
look beyond their borders for wives, the ban was removed. In 
some places the former ceremony, though carried out in a prim- 
itive and rather barbarous way by the members of a local fam- 
ily who are supposed to be hereditary specialists, is the occa- 
sion for a feast to which friends and priests are invited. After 
this the child is left to nature, unless its screams suggest the 
necessity of an emetic mixed with red pepper! Its first teeth 
are sometimes pulled out to strengthen the second crop, and 
its education begins at the cabalistic age of four years and four 
days. It does not amount to much, for the average Abyssinian 
knows only the family genealogy and portions of the sacred 
books. He uses a paid scribe for the writing he despises and 
employs a seal with his name cut on it, or a thumb mark, by 
way of signature. A youth’s arrival at the age of puberty and 
his consequent acquisition of civic rights is announced by a 
feast at which he is supported by four companions a little older 
than himself, who protect him from the evil eye and generally 
minister to his needs. After this he wears his chamma as a 
man, not cloakwise opening at the side, and, if the family 
wealth is sufficient, he buys a peaked cape of stuff or silk.” 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 

SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

oo CSS BE As 


owe ) 
Director-General, Pan-American 
nion 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


In spite of the fact that February was 
a short month the Secretary of the Club is 
glad to be able to announce the fact that 
3,466 new members joined our ranks dur- 
ing that time. The Club is growing rapidly 
and with its growth we are able to in- 
crease the service that we are already 
rendering to members. 


PASSPORT VISAS 


Comment has often been made upon the 
high charges made to American travelers 
by foreign countries for passport visas. 
Too many of our nationals have stood in 
line and have had ten citizens, of other 
countries pay about two dollars for a visa 
while the unhappy American had to pay 
ten. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that the Department of State is evidently 
trying to handle the visa situation by 
means of reciprocal agreements that other 
countries naturally refuse. For example, 
it is probable that fifty Americans visit 
France or Italy for every single French- 
man or Italian who visits the United 
States, and these countries very naturally 
do not wish to reciprocate with reduced 
fees. The laws of nearly all countries pro- 
vide a small charge for visas, usually about 
two dollars, but these same laws contain 
a provision that where another country 
charges their nationals a higher fee the citi- 
zens of that country must pay the same 
fee abroad. Hence, the visa fees paid by 
American citizens to foreign countries are 
governed by the visa charges made by the 
United States. If our fees were fixed at 
a uniform small sum the charges made to 
our traveling public for visas would be 
appreciably diminished. Unquestionably 
this ought to be done. If every member 
of the National Travel Club of America 
would write now to his or her Senators 
and Congressmen demanding action the 
situation could be relieved promptly. The 
following data contain the very latest in- 
formation on the visa charges made to 
American nationals. It can be seen from 
this what a welter the matter is in. 

Belgium and Switzerland no longer re- 
quire visas. Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, 
Germany, and Sweden require a visa, but 
make no charge for it. If one enters the 
Irish Free State from England there is no 
visa fee, but if one goes there direct from 
America he must pay $10. One may 
travel in the Netherlands eight days with- 
out charge; for a longer stay the fee is 
$10. In Hungary one pays a fee of $2.10 
for a visit of eight days. If one stays be- 
yond that period he must pay $10.10. 


ties: to arouse public interest in the conservat 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our wat 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; 
movements that make travel safe and attract clos 
the world in order to. secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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O tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facili- 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 


Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


VISA’ FEES 


Czechoslovakia, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Irish Free State, Italy, 


Latvia, Lithuania, Norway and 

Riumaniiaehecdus tac kre $10.00 
Portugalinien ate kcelese an eee 3.50 
Turkey neue eis 1a nee eee 2.60 
Beye Cee Wo None Wee Opa Oarbne Sette an 2.00 
AMustriavand sii Soslavial ere ee 2.00 
Spain ae Geeledse ta eee ee 1650 
Monacomasat aoc eee .60 


PELERVPAN?S HOUSE TOreEnt, 


The house in Lancaster Gate, London, 
which is the original of the Darling fam- 
ily’s house in “Peter Pan,” is for rent, 
furnished. The French landlady who has 
cared for it the last 18 years knows very 
little English, but her face lights up when 
you mention “‘le garcon qui ne voulait pas 
grandir’—(“the boy who wouldn’t grow 
up”), but she could not remember the 
name of the writer who lived near by and 
made the house famous. It is expected 
that some American family will rent the 
place, and Wendy, with a Yankee accent, 
will be heard within its walls. 


PROTECTING TOURISTS IN 
GREECE 


In Athens, the prices of rooms in all 
hotels are fixed not by the hotel keepers 
but by a commission appointed by the Min- 
ister of National Economy. The hotels in 
Athens are divided into three classes and 
the prices of their rooms are fixed by this 
commission. : 

Recently, the Athens hotel keepers 
went to the ministry and asked for an in- 
crease of 50 per cent on their room rates. 
The minister sent them back to the com- 
mission, adding, however, that he was 
personally opposed to any increase. From 
time to time, officials of the Ministry of 
Public Hygiene unexpectedly visit the kit- 
chens of the restaurants and the result of 
their investigations is published period- 
ically in the newspapers. One reads, for 


instance, “In such a restaurant, the cook- | 


ing pans are not clean, butter is bad, 
meat is doubtful,” etc. 


“FIRST CALL FOR DINNER IN THE 
ANOS 


A new era in air travel is marked by the 
innovation to be adopted in the Rolls- 
Royce-Vanguard biplane—the largest 
continental air express, which has just be- 
come part of the Imperial Airways Sys- 
tem, which has a “diner,’ a luxurious 
saloon with its steward, who, while the 


¢ 


on of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
erways, the protection of our 
to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
ive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Edward Hungerford 


Major-General Viktor Baleck 


Harry A. Franck 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


giant plane is traveling through the air ata _ 
hundred miles an hour, walks up and ~ 
down the passageway between the arm- — 
seats serving refreshments and 


chair 
meals. 


“A-HUNDRED THOUSAND 
gi WELCOMES” 


There is only one people on the earth 
that says “a hundred thousand welcomes,” 


as they come to their door when you 


knock, ‘and enthusiastically swing it open 
to let you in—the Irish. The staid Eng- 


lishman sometimes frowns at the enthu-— 


siasm and says that it is being too familiar 


with strangers, but the Irish door continues — 


to jerk open at every stranger’s knock. On 
the tourist literature, which Ireland 


is now sending all over the world, the — 


happy phrase is magically hidden in three 
little Gaelic words, but the stranger who 
knows not Gaelic, knows what “a hundred 
thousand welcomes” means. The Irish 
cannot mystify us with Gaelic when their 


eyes and hands express so loudly the jolly — 


gladness they feel at seeing some one from 
Massachusetts or Chicago. It is a strange 
home feeling that comes over one in Ire- 
land, every Patrick and Michael, Norah 
and Peg can discuss America with you, 
and in addition to that it is always easy 
to get acquainted and feel at home with) 
an Irishman, who feels as well as says 
“a hundred thousand welcomes.” 


LEAFY SHANKLIN 


The leafiest of leafy English villages is — 


Shanklin in the Isle of Wight, less than 
ninety miles from London town. Its Old 
Village, as it is termed, is probably known 
wherever English is read. Keats was here 
in 1819 and extolled its beauty and when 
Longfellow came here in 1868, he loved it 
to the point of writing poetry about it. 
Why do people come to Shanklin? There 
are no old castles here, no medieval ruins, 
no Gothic art, no museums, no shrines of 
ancient legends. There is a beautiful beach, 
a chalybeate spring, an esplanade and ten- 
nis courts, but you can find these almost 
anywhere along the coast. The attraction 
of Shanklin is its simple old-world beauty. 
Its village street is the only one that when 
printed on a postcard looks too ideal to 
be true. Its other attraction is what is 
called the ‘‘Chine,” an immense chasm in 
one of the lofty cliffs which the Norse 
might call a fjord. Whether you see it 
now with its roaring winter cascade or in 
summer in its peaceful green garments, its 
extraordinary beauty will always be with 
you. 


pasteles ee ee 
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OU would be forcibly impressed with the fact 
that pleasure also has its perils if you could 
spread out on your desk a few letters in our files. 


Every sport has its peculiar hazards which result 
in typical accidents both to players and onlookers. 
A player accepts this risk, but the onlooker expects 
payment for his injury. 


This condition is fully met by the Hartford Golf 
and Sports policy, which protects you if suit is 
brought against you by anyone who may be injured 
while you are playing golf, football, baseball, hockey, 
polo, tennis and other games. ‘This policy covers 
lawyers’ fees, too. 


Enjoy yourself without worrying—see our 
nearest agent about a policy. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CoO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fixe Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


j 
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In April—August—or December 
Pecans Are a Fresh, Healthful, 


Pecan Graham Date Gems— 
Delicious Springtime 


Breakfast Muffins 


Try these delicious muffins for break- 
fast these spring mornings—you will 
find them better than medicine for get- 
ting rid of spring fever and giving you 
new vigor and health. 


% C. flour 1% C. chopped 

2t. baking pecans 
powder 6 dates 

%t. salt 1 egg 

¥% C. brown % C. milk 
sugar 2T. butter 

1C. Graham 
flour 

Mix and sift the first four ingredi- 


Add Graham flour, pecans, stoned 
well-beaten egg, 
shortening. Beat 


ents. 
and chopped dates, 
milk, and melted 
thoroughly. Bake. 


There are more than 800 other recipes 
as delicious and healthful as _ this, 


dishes for every meal and at every sea- 
son of the year in this wonderful recipe 
book which is made up of the best 
proved selections from over 21,000 reci- 
pes submitted by 5,083 women in the 
U. S. and abroad. 


Send Me $2.50 


today and I will send you postpaid 
this book, containing 460 pages and 85 
illustrations, including color plates, in 
handsome, durable, washable binding. 
Note how simple these recipes are, yet 
how appropriate for the finest meal, as 
well as the most simple, healthful 
family repast. See how its menus for 
all seasons show the use of pecan 
dishes at the various meals. If dissatis- 
fied in any way with this book re- 
turn it in good condition within five 
days and receive your money back. 


Delicious 
Food 


Everyone remem- 
#] bers the pecan for its 
“eg delightful flavor, Eat- 
é en raw, it is more 
delicious than the 
finest confections. 


But did you know 
that the pecan is one of the 
most complete and healthful 
of all natural foods—that the 
Paper Shell Pecan is “Nature’s Finest Food 
Product’’? 

Did you know that its air-tight container 
keeps it in the same fresh condition as 
the day it ripened—and at the same time 
protects it from impurities without? 

Did you know that the pecan is the most 
versatile of all natural food products—adapt- 
able to more varied uses for foods of all 
classes at all seasons than any other natural 
food? 

A year ago these established facts did not 
mean so ‘much. 

But the wonderful recipe book, described 
here, provides a new opportunity for those 
who seek more ways to serve this healthful, 
delicious food. 

Thousands are now enjoying a new, buoyant 
health made possible by the 800 Pecan Recipes 
it contains—dishes for every meal and 
menus for ever season of the year. That 
remarkable book opens the door to a new 
health to you—health that will send you 
forth with lightened step and clear mind to 
meet your daily tasks. 

And just as this book opens the door to 
new health, the pecan opens to you 


The Door to Wealth 


if you seize the opportunity presented to you 


now. 

The healthfulness and deliciousness of the 
pecan, plus the more varied uses made pos- 
sible by this wonderful book, have created 
a new demand—to the benefit of the owners 
of pecan orchards. 

Here is the opportunity for you to invest 
in a safe, dependable, agricultural industry, 
assured by that soundest of all foundations— 
fertile land planted to a permanent, produc- 
tive crop—Paper Shell Pecans. 

It is an investment that will not deteriorate 
in value for the pecan tree lives and bears 
for generations—yes, even centuries. 

Its future market is assured by the de- 
mand being created today. 

Think what it means to assure yourself a 


increasing crops it yields. 


Free Book, ‘“‘Paper Shell Pecans” 
which explains how, by investing as low as 
33 cents per day, you can take advantage of 
this opportunity; how we bind ourselves to 
turn over to you a thrifty growing orchard at 
the end of the development period—and make 
it possible for you to continue to have the 
services of the best pecan-growing experts 
available, working with the most efficient 


+ equipment. 


It is still possible to secure units on our 
Lee County Plantation—a splendid future 
homesite in ideal living conditions near that 
growing, progressive city of the South where 
pecans bring prosperity. 

But you must act at once, for there are 
only a few more units left to be sold at this 
substantial price reduction. Sending the cou- 


pon places you under no obligation or ex- 
Why not sign it and mail it today? 


pense. 


Send Me $1.50 


today and I will send you postpaid a beautiful 12-0z. 
Gift Box of Patrician Pecans, fresh from the orchard. 


GUARANTEE [4"wy' 


AT MY RISK 

if dissatisfied return the balance within ten days 

and get your $1.50 back. I could not make this 

offer if these were not the biggest of the very 

finest pecans, sure to please you in every way. 
Family package, 10 pounds, delivered, $15. 


——-—-----—--- Sendift his: Coupon = — — = _ 
ELAM G. HESS, President, Keystone Pecan Co., 


Box 408, Manheim, Penna. 
( Please send me wit 
I accept your 


(I) I enclose $2.50 for which please sen 


NAM oc ccc ccc ccw once caceterscerescnene 


City 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


hout obligation your illustrated book: ““PAPER SHELL PECANS.” 


trial offer on Patrician Pecans and enclose check herewith for $..........+-..++ 
d me your book entitled: ‘‘800 Proved Pecan Recipes.” 


Largest cabin ship to the Mediterranean. Comfort and 


Enchanting Ama 


The Luxurious Route to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


ASHE result of over 85 years of service to 


a discriminating public. 


DUILIO 


“The Ship of no regrets” 
24,300 Reg. Tons—21 Knots. 


COLOMBO 


excellent cuisine at moderate rates. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Where shall we go 


next Summer P 


MAIL 
THIS 


Coming! the palatial “ROMA” 


33,000 Reg. Tons—22 Knots 


The last word in shipbuilding and luxury 


For Sailings and information apply to 


ftatian Line 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia-America Shipping Corp. 
I STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


OR TO LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS 


You will find the answer in the 


1926 


Tourist Guide 


to Europe 


Published Sunday, April 4th with the 


New Dork 


Werald Gribune 


COUPON If you do not get the Herald Tribune on that date 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
225 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of the Herald Tribune of Sunday, April 4th, 
containing the Tourist Guide to Europe. 


(*) Include postage if you live outside of the U. S. 


Luxurious accommodations, unexcelled service. 


I enclose five cents. (*) 


“Into the Cloudy Throneland of the Incas 
- (Continued from page 28) 


was in his face a something that 
held my attention, in a manner 
that I cannot explain. 

On my other side, two men ap- 
proached me holding each other 
by the hand. As they knelt, I 
saw that one was blind and aged. 
I watched him as he knelt there, 
ind though with his eyes he could 
not see, I knew from his face 
that his soul saw visions which 
brought comfort. 

By this time I knew I was wit- 
nessing the celebration of Corpus 
Christi, of all days the one to 
see this city of the past. 

As I sat on the stone step ap- 
proach to the cathedral, I had to 
pinch myself to make sure I was 
not dreaming, for the streets 
were filling with hundreds of In- 
dians, all dressed in their gayest 
and making for the cathedral 
square. 

Some were market women who 
soon squatted down to spread out 
the fruits they had been carry- 
ing in a shawl-covered bundle, 
slung over their backs, others 
driving a llama laden with some 
burden, others carrying great 
water jugs on their backs, but 
more simply out for the holiday 
celebration. 

Then I heard the beat of 
drums, accompanied by a strange 
hollow sounding horn-like noise, 
mingled with that of the fife, and 
around the corner came three or 
four native priests, their white 
surplices only partly covering 
their Indian costumes, and car- 
rying a banner and long candles ; 
following them were the musi- 
cians I had heard, and I discov- 
ered that the strange sound was 
being produced by five men blow- 
ing into what appeared to be 
large sea shells or they may have 
been the butt ends of some kind 
of animal horn. 


This little procession proved to 
be the first of many similar ones 
that came from different parts 
of the city, marching up to the 
cathedral where they grouped 
themselves outside the main en- 


AN ISLAND 


Potsdam with its famous palaces, 
parks and churches is easily, in re- 
publican as well as in pre-war Ger- 
many, the most interesting sight in 
the neighborhood of Berlin. Once the 
playground of royalty, a military and 
social center, it has now become the 
unclouded monument to the person- 
ality that made it. Potsdam means 
Frederick the Great. Whether stand- 
ing on the famous terraces of the 
Sans Souci, built by the world-weary 
old monarch as an asylum from the 
cares of state, or in the vault of the 
old Garrison Church, where by his 
own wish he was buried in an un- 
adorned lead coffin, the scene is al- 
wavs dominated by the magic of his 
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_of enormous size, each requiring 


“far above the heads of the 
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trance. All this time the service) 
inside the cathedral was in progs 
ress and one could hear all o 
the square the singing of 
choir and the peals of the son 
rous organ. ; 

I had wandered into a si 
street when I heard a pealing 
bells and noticed from every d 
rection that pedestrians we 
hurrying to the square. When 
reached it the whole plaza fill 
as it was by thousands on the 
knees, it was like an open-air 
cathedral, as, led by the little: 
companies I have described, 
there finally emerged from he 
great doors choir, acolytes, and 
priests, and then float after float 


from forty to fifty Indians te 
carry it, as they did, on their 
shoulders, On these floats there - 
were placed the side altars of the 
cathedral or portions of them. — 

So amid canopies of lace and 
satin, banners of gold and silver, 
one saw heroic-sized figures of 
the Virgin, of St. Peter, of other, 
to me, unrecognized saints, and 
figures too grotesque for my 
powers of description, swaying 
uncertainly around the square 


crowds. 
So engrossed was I by these 
spectacular features, by the the- 
atrical effect of the whole, that I 
had entirely overlooked the reli- 
gious significance of the proces- 
sion, when a young man stepped 
up to me and said, “Su sombre 
ro, sefior,” and sure enough, as 1 
snatched off my hat, I discovered 
that every head, save mine, of 
those thousands, was uncovered, 
while spectators on the side of - 
the square nearest a certain part 
of the procession were on their 
knees. J 
After encircling the square the 
procession returned to the cathe-— 
dral, having stopped three times 
at ornate open-air altars that had 
been temporarily erected for the 
day. Then gradually and quietly 
the crowd dispersed. Thus was 
I introduced to the Sacred City. 


OF PALACES 


towering personality and the charm 
of an epoch in which the otherwise 
Spartan-like standards of life were 
softened by the graces of French 
culture. 

In the Palace, the rooms of the 
Great Elector have been preserved as 
they were in his day. His inkstand 
and writing table, music stand, auto- 
graph notes and traveling cup can 
be seen by all. Adjoining the library 
is a curious ancestor of our dumb- 
waiters; it was a cabinet with double 
doors, from which the dining table 
could be let down by means of a 
trap door, enabling the king to dine 
with his friends without risk of be- 
ing overheard by his attendants. 
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The little Black Republic 


comes to life— 


BLACK HAITI 


By BLAIR NILES 


Travel with Blair Niles fo the strange 
little country of Haiti; with her hear 
the beat of its drums, watch its 
dancers under the moon, lose your 
| money at its cock-fights, see slaves, 
|| Emperors, Kings, act out their dra- 
matic stories. A most unusual book. 
Sixteen splendid photographic illustrations. $3.50 


DIGGING FOR LOST AFRICAN GODS 
By COUNT BYRON KHUN DE PROROK, F.R.G.S. 


The ancient cities of Northern Africa are coming to light after 
lying deep in the sands for thousands of years. The leader 
of several expeditions tells of the wonders of the excavations 
at Carthage and in the Sahara. Profusely illustrated, $6.00 


DAVID GOES VOYAGING 
By DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM 
This story by a twelve-year-old boy, of his experiences with the 


famous Arcturus Expedition of William Beebe, has become a 
classic. Get it for your children. No youngster should wre 


At all Booksellers or at the Putnam 
‘ Book Store, 2 West 45th Street 


NewYork G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 


from the ATLANTIC 
to the PACIFIC 


HAT a wonderful trip is this— 

sailing three seas—visiting quaint 
cities—seeing old romantic spots—living 
ideally, delightfully, comfortably, upon 
the world’s greatest and finest coastwise 
vessel—the s.s. H. F. ALEXANDER. 


Leaves New York May 20th. A full day 
and night at Miami and Havana. Through 
the Panama Canal by daylight. Then 
Balboa for a day and night—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. Over 6000 miles 
of fascinating sea travel. 
Accommodations from $250 up. All ex- 
pare including stateroom and meals 
uring shore stops. Room for your car 
without crating. Send at once for beau- 
tiful folder. Only one sailing, May 20th. 
Ask any agent or 


THE ADMIRAL LINE 


604 Fifth Avenue 220 E. Flagler St. 
Y Miami 
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This New Device! This New Idea! 


EHIND your picture of World Cruise, looms a new 
device. A giant steering-wheel, controlling a globe-gir- 
dling chain of ships, rails, hotels, travel connections. Operating 
it, the long arm of Canadian Pacific. Wherever you 
explore, it is under Canadian Pacific’s guidance. Wherever 
you land, Canadian Pacific has its resident agents and influential 
connections. Wherever you stay, Canadian Pacific commands 
its own standard of service. Throughout 132 days, 
and 28,000 miles, one management! And such a man- 
agement! That is the new idea in World Cruises. 
Last winter’s cruise carried a full membership. . . . Next 
winter’s cruise follows joy and warmth around the world. 
From New York before the snow, December 2nd. Christmas 
in the Holy Land. New Year’s Eve in colorful Cairo. 2 weeks 
in India and Ceylon. 4 full days in Peking. 25 ports—132 
days of travel. Back home before Easter. At each port, shore 
excursions included in the fare. 


“See this world before the next” 


a 


For choice accommoda- 


The ship is the Empress 
of Scotland,—25,000 gross 
tons. One of the largest 
liners ever to circle the 
globe. Acruisefavoritefor 
the last 4 years. Only % 
her usual capacity will 
be booked on this cruise. 


Worlds Greatest 
C Travel System 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


EMPRESS OF | 
SCOTLAND 


tions, book earlier. Liter- 
ature from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific 
—344 Madison Ave., N.Y.; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. 
JamesSt. Principal cities, 
U.S.A. and Canada. Per- 
sonal service if desired. 
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first— 
you buy a ticket! 


BRASS-TRIMMED 
chest with butterfly 
hinges— and inside it, Korea 
—quaint hats and dizzy 
temples, white beaches and all 
.... A wee statue of a protect- 
ing Goddess or a strange, family 
deity that keeps evil spirits 
away from littletots—and then 
a fan,and atortoise shell comb, 
and astring of pearls, and a fat, 
adorable doll, and a bit of 
golden enamellike afrozen sun- 
set cloud— Japan! Kingfisher 
feathers, brilliant as jewels in 
silver — lacquer like rubies — 
jade, coral gold—mandarin 
chains, embroideries— brass— 
acres of silk that rolls in a ball 
and comes out uncrushed — 
Shanghai, Hong Kong. 
These are the things that 
you find in your trunks when 
you're back from your trip. 
And wrapped around them 
are the memories— the little 
clear-cut pictures of twisted 
streets,scented shops, themoon 
over strange hills, the temples 
of incense and old gods, the 
eyes that smiled at you but 
couldn’tspeak .. You'll be wiser 
than your self—and happier. 
And you'll never run out of 
stories—not in your whole life. 
So first— you buy a ticket! 
But you know its a Magic Car- 
pet... And you walk right on! 


10 Days to Japan 
Then China and Manila 


Largest and fastestships 
on the Pacific —the 4 
Empresses — sailing 
fortnightly, from Van- 
couver. 


Offices in all large cities including 


New York. . . . 344 Madison Avenue 
‘Chicaga’. | 2 gar Gi ae . 71 East Jackson 
San Francisco . . 675 Market Street 
Montreal . . 141 St. James Street 


Canadian 
Pac 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


eS 


Curious Traits of the Modern Chinese 


(Continued from page 25) 


toms and circumstances, is often 
mistaken in his judgment of 
Orientals; second, that behind 
many of the seemingly sterner 
incidents of Chinese life lies a 
justice not wholly incompatible 
with our own ideals. 

On the other hand, most Chi- 
nese are good Samaritans. Sel- 
dom indeed would one traveler 
pass another in distress without 
helping him. The aged are 
cared for. In the country 
places beggars are very scarce; 
in the large cities they are in 
evidence in but few places, usu- 
ally where the “foreigners” pass. 
A suitable air of finality with a 
small donation will change the 


din of “ta lao-yeh,”’ “great old 
father,” to “lao chiao, liao 
chiao,” “thank you, thank you.” 


Mention has been made of the 
temples in the mountains. 
Around each is a small area of 
woods, the diminutive remains 
of the magnificent forests which 
once covered many of the moun- 
tains of the Western Hills. 
Here may be found cooling 
springs, rare plants, strange birds 
living in this last asylum of their 
species. In the courts of the 
temple the zealous monks culti- 
vate begonias, oleanders, and 
many other bright and sweet- 
scented flowers with a care ex- 
ceeded by that of no occidental 
florist. Here one finds the most 
magnificent specimens living of 
the white-barked pine (Pimus 
bungeana), a beautiful species 
of pine limited to North China, 
and almost extinct. The trav- 
eler receives a comfortable room 
in the Chinese style and good 
food prepared after the fashion 
of the Buddhist monks, that is, 
without any meat. He may visit 


most parts of the temple quite 
freely and even watch the dev- 
otees at the hours of prayer. 
There is no charge made, but 
one would be unkind to forget to 
give the cooks, the man who 
looks after the room, the ap- 
pointed escort, the gardener, the 
runner and the door-keeper each 
a gratuity when one departs. 
Such little things are exceed- 
ingly important. They make 
one welcome the next time. It 
is a cheap price to pay for inter- 
national friendship, though the 
correct adjustment of the 
amounts of the gifts to the 
ranks and services of the recipi- 
ents is not always easy for a 
stranger ! 

The gleaming yellow, blue, 
and green-tiled roofs, the mighty 
gingko tree, the wooded hills, the 
sunshiny quiet, the calm, pleas- 
ant faces of the monks, all com- 
bine to make one wonder if 
there ever was such a thing as 
the Boxer uprising. There never 
will be another if “foreigners” 
meet the Chinese half-way in 
seeking friendships. I have 
traveled hundreds of miles alone 
in the interior of China, and 
only once was the slightest evi- 
dence of ill-feeling shown; that 
was by one man, a gendarme, 
and a smile and a joke made all 
things easy with him. 

Let us in America, then, with 
our problems, turn with the ut- 
most friendliness to our eastern 
neighbors with their problems, 
holding out the hand of sincere 
fellowship and cooperation—they 
are looking for us to make the 
first move—and the “yellow 
perils” “will fold their tents like 
the Arabs, and as silently steal 
away.” 


WHERE, THE erREB OF 
KNOWLEDGE GREW 


After Baghdad, Babylon the Great! 
about sixty miles away! To come as 
far as Egypt and Palestine and not 
“run across” to old Babylon is'like 
coming to Geneva and not seeing the 
Castle of Chillon, or if it must be an 
American illustration, like stopping at 
Buffalo and not “running up” to see 
Niagara Falls. By Babylon, they say, 
was the Garden of Eden and until 
recently they showed the “tree of 
knowledge,” that has spoiled so much 
of the blissful ignorance of the hu- 
man race. Recently some British 
‘Tommies” climbed into its branches 


_land it fell down, “causing a great 


deal of uneasiness at Headquarters.” 
Here was Ur of the Chaldees that 
Abraham saw. Among the ancient 
mounds, the Ishtar Gate of Nebu- 
chadnezzar is conspicuous; the great 
basalt lion which celebrates the over- 
throw of Egypt; and the Birs Nini- 
rud tower, that for ages legend iden- 
tified with the tower of Babel are all 
here amid the ruins, but one does not 
go to Babylon to see what is left of 
the older day, but to feel the majesty 
of pride that time overthrows. 


“OQ. “TRULY | FOREUNATE 
VICENZA” 


Almost every traveler who has 
visited Vicenza has been stirred to 
uncontradicted exaggeration. Ra- 
nalli in this “History of the Fine 
Arts,” bursts out “O veramente aven- 
turosa Vicenza!” and goes on to say, 
“others may surpass thee in size and 
power, but none in grace and beauty.” 
Unlike Italian cities that have known 
the splendors of Court life and now 
stand with so much melancholy de- 
cay, the less dazzling beauty of 
Vicenza has been more durable. Its 
palace-bordered streets do not im- 
press one, as certain cifies described 
by Madame de Stael, “which look as 
if they had been prepared for the 
reception of great lords who were 
to have arrived, but who have been 
preceded by a few persons of their 
suite only.” Of course, that jewel of 
Palladio’s, the Teatro Olimpico is 
what we all go to see. When it was 
built, all Italy envied Vicenza this 
theatre. When Napoleon entered it 
in his day, he turned to the Queen 
of Bavaria, who was with him, and 
said “Madame, we are in Greece.” 
“O truly fortunate Vicenza!” 
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Remarkable Light Weight 
Binocular Opens New ~ 


Realms of Enjoyment — 
2a 


J 
M 


__At Last! A super-power binocular with, ; 
perfect, clearcut, unblurred vision. After 
55 years in the optical business, we offer 
the new Hawksight, a full 8-power, prism 
binocular so light in weight a child ca 
hold it steady. 4 


In obtaining super-vision and lightest 
weight, the rugged strength of the Hawk 
sight has not been sacrificed. We give ab- 
solute guarantee, backed by over a half cen 
tury’s reputation for honorable dealing, to 
replace at any time any Super-Power Hawk _ 
sight which does not give satisfactory sery- 
ice This guarantee applies except against — 
accident or abuse. 


Throughout, you will find the Hawksight © 
a remarkable glass. The extra fine achro- ~ 
matic prisms are made for us in France. 
The image is shown clearly in its exact 
colors without any aberration or rainbow- 
like effect. Illumination is so superior, ex- 
ceptional definition is obtained even in poor 
light. You will be astonished with the 
Hawksight at night! The field is a full 
119 yards, at 1000 yards distance. Ac- | 
curately adjustable to vision of each eye, 
by means of the central focusing device 
and also adjustable to pupillary distance 
between eyes. Entirely dust proof. Beauti- 
fully finished. . Every glass stamped with 
our name and its serial number. Case is 
sole leather, plush lined, to fully protect 
glass. Entire weight of Hawksight (8-power, — 
27 mm.) and leather shoulder straps, only 
25 ounces. i 

Try it in rough weather on deck, use jit © 
while in motion in a motor car; look 
through it during an entire afternoon of 
racing; give it the most severe tests. It 
easily keeps steady aim at the object. The 
glass becomes a part of your own vision, 
as objects are quickly brought within easy 
range. 


It is a wonderful chum for a quiet day in 
the woods or for an exciting day at the 
races. For hunters, campers, travelers, na- 
ture lovers and outdoor devotees, it is the — 
ideal glass,—a superb binocular for land or 
sea; for discovering new vistas in fcreign 
lands or revealing new beauties, new 
sights, new worlds, right from your own 
window or veranda. 


The new Super-Power Hawksight is spe- 
cially priced at $24.85, all carrying charges 
paid, with privilege of two weeks’ free ex- 
amination. If not completely satisfied at 
the end of trial period, that Hawksight is 
without exception the finest binocular you 
have, ever seen at anywhere near its price, 
return at our expense and your money will 
be refunded. Send check or money order 
without any obligation to keep glass after 
trial, and the Super-Power Hawksiyht will 
be shipped by return mail. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


33-S Whitehall St. (Opticians) Atlanta, Ga. 
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cat 


nite 


Should not fail to visit the most 
interesting and beautiful spots in 


ENGLAND... 


Windsor and Eton; Stoke Poges, 
Milton’s Cottage, the Jordans, etc. 


Oxford ; Stratford-on-Avon, the Shake- 
speare Country; Sulgrave Manor. 
Bath — Winchester and other places 
of historic interest, 
by the famous express trains and 
motor services of the 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


The fullest information and illustrated booklets dealing 
with all these places may be had at the offices of the 
reat Western Railway, 


7 & 8 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
or from R. H. LEA, the 


Great Western Railway Representative. 
Dept.T 315 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ee Spokane 


Empress of the Inland Empire 


EED the call of the Northland. The 
H call of mountain, river, and lake. 
Fragrant orchards, and golden wheat 
fields. See the “shadowy St, Joe”. Fish, 
hunt, hike, golf. The climate of this won- 
derful country will give you new vitality. 


Spokane, named for the Spokane Tribes, 
or Sons of the Sun, lives up to that name. 
The Inland Empire, rimmed in by moun- 
tains, knows no extremes. It is a land of 
sunshine. 


An unusual city of beauty and adornment. 
The turbulent falls of the Spokane River in 
its very midst. More parks in proportion to 
population than any other city in the United 
States. 


A progressive city of prosperous indus- 
try, and wonderful schools, surrounded by 
a network of splendid highways. 


Here is located one of the finest, most 
unique and most individual hotels in the 
world —The Davenport — pictured above. 


_ See the Gay Capitals of Europe 
A 36 DAY TRIP ABROAD for*345 


oy With. the ART GRAFTS GUILD 
\ ’ 


Escorted 
Burlington Tours 


Definite Cost Vacations 
Ask about them 


Collegiate Tours 


The 2nd annual Indian Congress will 
be held at Spokane July 21-27, 1926. 


“North Coast Limited” 


One of America’s Fine Trains 


Pullmans of latest design; courteous, attentive trainmen and 
superior dining car service with “famously good” meals emphasize 
the pleasure of going Northern Pacific. : 


England 
Holland 
Belgium 
France 


VISIT 


London 
Amsterdam 
Brussels 
Paris 


tae and other points 
haa! of interest 


vigCanadian Pacific 


‘Worlds Greatest Travel System” 


Joinour group of college students, 
instructors, alumni and friends 
who will tour Europe this sum- 
mer. Sailing from Montreal on 


Four days in London. See the 
Hague, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Bruges, Ostend. Five days in 
Paris. Ample time for individual 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


‘‘First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 


FREE / Canadian Pacific steamiships,with sight seeing and shopping. Mail this coupon to A.B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

I a American college dance bands to Shorter tours if desired, at $260 858 Northern Pacific Bldg.,St. Paul, Minn. 
Volecte furnish music. Plenty of deck and $330. Hotels, meals, traveling wTrrtrtiitittftitittri rea 
older epace for coneine. eeuies: rest sepenses: fees and guides in- i a 
and recreation. Two-day voyage cludedin tourprice. Management a \ 7 a 
down the St. Lawrence River. arranges all details; books trans- i] M Y A (& A ai I O N Ai R I P a 
Only 4daysopen sea. VisitLiver- portation and hotel accommoda- i a 
pooh Chester, Leamington, English tions; personally conducts party. Write r | ae a a a a ee ee | 
castles, Shakespeare country, Oxford. for complete itinerary. i Booksortripslam RoundTripSummer & 
ee ert He ce ee ee ee CR be Se Oe he a ee ee een Beer interested in ( ¥ ) Fare from Chicago g 
Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept. 162 SN sae : i 
500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, ul. 4 : | Name U Inland Empire (Spokane) $85.05 | 
Gentlemen: Without oblization on my part, please send me details | O Yellowstone Park * 59.35 § 
of your Collegiate Tours to Burope, and i ustrated Tour Folder. m] Sl | Rocky Mts. (Helena-Butte) 61.95 1 
{ Maeda tcc! re ued eee ae 0 PacificNorthwest ( Portland u 
29S 9 CS a Sa aS SRS See 5 Address rinine hak Seattle 9030 g 
(2 ee ee ee m] 4 alk. Tacoma 4 
Hey, ee eee ee ee ds ee) Alaska (Skagway) 190.30 i 
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from the Sahara 
to the Ritz 


In the tent of a Bedouin on the 


sands of Sahara, or over the 
caunter of the Ritz in London— 


As your fare on a junk in Hong- 
kong harbor, or on an American 
Pullman— 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 
Are Good As Gold 


Sky-blue in color, about the size 
of a dollar bill—with the mag- 
ical name of the American Ex- 
press Company across their face 
—these Cheques are safer than 
gold since they are usable only 
when countersigned by the 
owner, and are insured against 
loss or theft. 


More convenient than gold since 
they are so easy to carry, and 
easy to use. 


Good for much more than gold 
since each one of them is backed 
by the helpful and personal 
service of the American Express 
Company’s world organization 
with correspondents all over the 
world and offices in the principal 
seaports and inland cities. 


This personal American Express 
Service is assured to travelers 
earrying American xpress 
Travelers Cheques. It is unique 
and supreme. Many thousands 
of appreciative letters attest its 
magical value to the stranger 
in a strange land, where these 
Cheques are often letters of in- 
troduction to the best influences. 


It is this Service, added to the 
unique safe-money value of 
American Express’ Travelers 
Cheques, which has made them 
preferred as traveling funds the 
world over. 


American Express Travelers 
Cheques are issued in bills of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. They cost 
only 75c. for $100 worth, 


FOR SALE BY 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques_ 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel 

reservations and itineraries; or plan 

your cruise or tour through American 
Express Travel Department. 


Stalking a Sorcerer Through the Wilds 
of New Guinea 


(Continued from page 18) 


With the reputation of the 
Tavivi people in mind, we took 
special precautions when we quit 
the comparative safety of the 
village. Each carrier was told 
to keep an axe, a hatchet or a 
knife in his hand instead of 
lashed to his load. The police 
carried their rifles, muzzles to 
the fore, and were forbidden to 
sling them on their backs. Our 
own holsters were unbuttoned 
and revolver butts kept ready to 
hand. At least four men were 
in the advance guard at all times 
and an equal number at the rear. 
Other police were scattered 
among the carriers. 

We saw not a single savage as 
we left Tavivi, headed east by 
our compasses. The trail was 
broad and we followed it swiftly 
to a small creek. On the other 
side we found only a narrow 
hunting pad, winding tortuously 
up the slope. It slanted treacher- 
ously toward the rocky bed of 
the creek and we inched along it, 
setting one foot down carefully 
before lifting the other. 

Suddenly there was a terrified 
screaming behind the four of us 
who were in the lead. The car- 
riers dropped their loads and 
tried to huddle together on that 
narrow trail until it was impos- 
sible to get past them. Had 
there been an attack on the mid- 
dle of the line? No shots came 
to our ears, only that screaming, 
and it seemed to come from the 
creek below the trail. The car- 
riers were shouting that one of 
their number had been speared 
or clubbed, had fallen downhill 
and was being carried off by 


savages. 
“Hold fast,” I ordered the two 
policemen. To Downing I 


added: “Stay with them, Harry, 
unless you hear a shot or my 
whistle. Then you come quick.” 

I dropped to my haunches.and, 
catching at roots, saplings, rocks 
imbedded in the hill—anything 
that might slow that abrupt de- 
scent—I slid down to the creek, 
and began to follow it back. Up 
above me I could hear the car- 
riers and occasionally catch a 
glimpse of them. 

There was a flopping in the 
water and those screams were 
getting louder and louder. I 
rounded a tiny bend to find a 
human form rolling in the creek. 
By the brownness of his skin I 
knew he must be a carrier. I 
dashed into the water and laid a 
hand upon his shock of hair and 
dragged him to his feet. A hor- 
rible sight met my eyes. 

From neck to waist, front and 
back, the skin was almost entire- 


ly gone and the raw, bleeding 
flesh was visible. It was as if 
he had been skinned alive. I 
knew him. He was only a boy 
and in helping assign the loads I 
had purposely given him some- 
thing light, a straw-filled bucket 
in which were packed the bot- 
tles of acid that were a necessary 
part of our photographic equip- 
ment. 

It was plain that he had slipped 

from the trail and rolled down 
hill. The bottles had been 
dumped from the bucket and one 
of them had been smashed, flood- 
ing him with acid. 
_ I blew my whistle and Down- 
ing joined me quickly. Even be- 
fore he reached us I had yelled 
out to him what had happened. 

“Tucker box, tucker box,” he 
shouted and I passed the word on 
to the carriers above. They un- 
derstood that for some reason one 
of the boxes in which our own 
food was carried was being 
called for and in a few minutes 
it came tumbling down to us. 

“Butter,” said Downing: and, 
picking up the boy carrier’s axe 
where he had dropped it, I 
smashed the lock of the tucker 
box and seized a can of butter. 
We plastered the tortured boy 
with the greasy stuff to counter- 
act the effect of the acid and 
water and when finally the medi- 
cine kit was handed down, ban- 
daged him as best we could. 

Had I been in that youngster’s 
place I should have wanted to 
die, but either he was made of 
sterner stuff or the thought of 
death as a way out of what must 
have been terrible suffering did 
not enter his mind. During all 
those days that followed, weary 
mile after mile, he struggled 
through, moaning night and day 
but forcing himself to keep up. 
He could not. lie down because 
he could not bear anything to 
touch his flesh and there was 
nothing we could do except to let 
him walk. We could not leave 
him to die, either, and, seeing he 
was gamely doing his share to 
live, we dressed his wounds 
every afternoon. 

It always was a heart-rending 
matter. The police would seize 
and hold him and Downing, 
with razor and hair scissors, cut 
away the dead skin and proud 
flesh. We had no anaesthetics 
and because his screams were 
likely to attract savages we were 
compelled to gag him. When he 
had been treated and bandaged, 
however, he fell back into moan- 
ing and whimpering and occa- 
sional threats to kill us for hurt- 
ing him. 
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Tee in hotels and 
public places, anywhere 

outside your own home, your i 

personal effects are exposed 

to unusual dangers. For a | 

very small sum you can pro- 

tect expensive equipment | 

—~ in transit, in temporary | 

* quarters, etc. Send the cou- | 

pon for information. 
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Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


ee ae ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


: Insurance Company of North America 
I Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
1 Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FR-4 


Wants information on Tourist 
Baggage Insurance 


MOTORING 


IN 


ENGLAND 


ANY MAKE OF CAR READY | 
FOR YOU ON ARRIVAL | 


We specialize in selling 
Cars with definite guaran- 
teed re-purchase price. 


We thus obviate that hasty 
selling by owners, on de- 
parture for home, which 
proves so costly. 


This enables you to know what 
your tour will cost you to a 
cent. 


“HIRE DEPT. 


a 


HIRE AND DRIVE YOURSELF 


Various makes of Cars (Amer- 
ican and English) at absolutely 
inclusive (fixed) rates for hire 
by day, week or any period. 


Write us DIRECT for juller 
particulars giving, if possible, 
make of car desired. 


The Eccleston Motor 
Co., Ltd. 
10-12-14 Eccleston Place 
Victoria, London S.W.3. 


(3 minutes from Victoria Station) 
Telephone—VictTor1a 6287 


APRIL, 1926 


S| Parts of the Western World 
m 10 Days $140 and 
| All Expenses “P 
HAvans gay, carefree foreign 
capital, calls you to enjoy her 
light laughter and sunny smiles, her 
new scenes of exotic loveliness. Ha- 
vana! Motoring, boating, racing, bath- 
ing, golf, tennis, sight-seeing—all en- 
joyed on this fascinating cruise. 


MOTOR SIGHT-SEEING TOURS 


included in rate, visiting principal points 
of interest. You’ll always remember the 
joy of six golden days at sea and four 
days in colorful Havana. 


\ Additional all-inclusive tours of longer 
N duration providing for 7 days and 11 

\ days in Havana at proportionately high- 
er fares. 


To Havana, $85 and up one way, $160 and 
up round trip. Through Fare, Mexico City 
one way $105, round trip, $185. 


Fast, Regular and Dependable Service. 
Sailings weekly to Havana and Mexico. 


For further information address 


AARD LINE 


Ft. of Wall St. (Tel. John 4600) New York 


( og 
for? ho the Best Hotels 
in LONDON are 


GORDON HOTELS 


The Hotel 
VICTORIA 


Northumberland Avenue 


THE HOTEL 
METROPOLE 
and 
‘World Famous 
Midnight Follies 


The 
GRAND HOTEL 
Trafalgar Square 


sedes 


'-GROSVENOR HOTEL 
Adjoins Victoria Station 


Car in Switzerland 


HE train climbs steadily. Past a crashing waterfall 

...its blue-green torrent leaping to unseen depths. 
Alongside a massive glacier . . . its icy weight moving 
slowly and relentlessly onward. Encircling a glacier lake 
. .. a thousand colors and crystals in the brilliant sun- 
light. Ever onward ... to the top of the world! 


All the splendor and charm of the “traveler’s country” 
can be seen from an observation car. Switzerland is in- 
terlaced with railroads. Quaint villages and bustling 
towns, Alpine flowers and Alpine snows, castles and 
chalets . . . all pass in review before the observer. 


This comfortable way of seeing Switzerland is sur- 
prisingly inexpensive. 15 days of unlimited travel for 


$18.50, third class; $25.50, second class; $36.50, first class. 


Let Booklet H give you interesting details. And let 
us... or your nearest Travel Agency . . . plan your trip 
and arrange your ticket here in America. 


ZURICH is the country’s metropolis..the 
portal to the GRISONS of the one hun- 
dred and fifty valleys including the famous 
Alpine section, the Engadine. With its 
unique climate and powerful solar radia- 
tion, it effects many cures. Golf and all 
sports have made St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, 
Pontresina and other resorts most attrac- 
tive. 


GLETSCH, ANDERMATT and DISEN- 
TIS are gems on the new FURKA- 
OBERALP RAILWAY connecting the 
Rhone Valley with the Grisons’ resorts. 
This new line of transportation will be 
opened June, 1926. 


GENEVA, on its classical lake, combines 
beauty, wealth and intellect. It is attrac- 
tive to those seeking rest. University 
vacation courses, too, are to be had in 
this educational and international centre 

as well as wonderful excursions an 

many Spporsunitice, for all sports includ- 
ing golf. 


ZERMATT" the exquisite, at the foot of 
the Matterhorn, is the beginning of an 
excursion to the GORNERGRAT, withits 
unexcelled panorama amidst the high 
Alpine region. Travel at least one way 
by. the first electric Standard gauge 
anhexs the scenic LOETSCHBERG 


INTERLAKEN, beauty spotof the BERN- 
ESE OBERLAND, is on the lovely lakes 


ofjThun and Brienz. Its beautiful,Casino 
is an invitation to tarry before starting 
up the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY, or an 
ot the nearby railways to SCHYNIG! 
PLATTE and the mountain resorts of 
GRINDELWALD, MURREN and WEN- 
GEN, or GSTAAD and MEIRINGEN. 


LUCERNE of proverbial loveliness is the 
Mecca of all tourists. Its facilities for 
sports and amusements are interesting 
and it is the starting point for excursions 
in Central Switzerland. On the Dieschy- 
berg is an 18-hole golf course. » 


LUGANO, a paradise of flowers and per- 
ennial sunshine, is the Swiss-Italian lake 
district. It offers all sports, including 
golf, and an unforgettable trip on the 
electrified St. Gothard Line famed for 
its scenic grandeur. 


BERNE, the Swiss Capital. Typical and 
picturesque. It isin the midst ot magnif- 
icent scenery . . . with a marvelous view 
of the Bernese Alps. Nowhere else is 
Swiss life, in town or country, more viv- 
idly portrayed than here. 


MONTREUX, CLION, CAUX, LES 
AVANTS, ROCHERS-DE NAYE lie 
beautiful as a dream on Lalke Leman. 
Golf and all the other sports are to be had. 
A motorbus leads to Great St. Bernhard, 
The electric M. O. B. Railway, with its 
luxurious dining and observation cars, 
goes direct to the Bernese Oberland. 


SWISS F EDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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AMERACAN 
SS 
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EX 


MOOR 


murYOUR 


trip to Europe 
@ new experience 


Travel by motor car. 
Get away from the 
beaten path. Visit the 
many charming spots 
that are missed by the 
train traveling tourist. 


Dont be restricted 
by railways and 
time tables 


Go where you please, 
when you please, in 
handsome foreign or 
American motor cars 
that have every mark 
of private ownership. 
Supplied by the Ameri- 
can Express Company, 
with well-informed 
chauffeurs qualified to 
act as guides. Mail 
coupon for “The Amer- 
ican Traveler in Eu- 
rope,” a booklet giving 
details of this service, 
with sample itineraries 
and other helpful sug- 
gestions. 


tor FU ROPE 


by MOTOR CAR 


American Express 
Travel Department 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK - 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Tours Dept. No. 6, New York, N.Y. 
Please send ‘The American Traveler in Europe’’ with 


detailed information in regard te Touring Europe via 
otor Car, I plan to visit Europe about 


The Gentle Art of Marketing in Mexico 
(Continued from page 9) 


Market lasts all day. The na- 
tive inns are great dreary yards 
with little sheds, and _ little 
rooms around. Some men and 
families who have come from 
far, will sleep in one or other of 
the little stall-like rooms. Many 
will sleep on the stones, on the 
earth, round the market, any- 
where. But the asses are there 
by the hundred, crowded in the 
inn-yards, drooping their ears 
with the eternal patience of the 
beast that knows better than any 
other’ beast that every road 
curves round to the same centre 
of rest, and hither and thither 
means nothing. 


And towards nightfall the 
dusty road will be thronged with 
shadowy people and unladen 
asses and new-laden mules, 
urging silently into the country 
again, their backs to the town, 
glad to get away from the town, 
to see the cactus and the pleated 
hills, and the trees that mean a 
village. In some village they 
will lie under a tree, or under a 
wall, and sleep. Then the next 
day, home. 

It is fulfilled, what they came 
to market for. They have sold 
and bought. But more than 
that, they have had their mo- 
ment of contact and centripetal 
flow. They have been part of a 
great stream of men flowing to 
a centre, to the vortex of the 
market-place. And here they 
have felt life concentrate upon 
them, they have been jammed 
between the soft hot bodies of 
strange men come from afar, 
they have had the sound of 
stranger’s voices in their ears, 
they have asked and been 


answered in unaccustomed ways. 

There is no goal, and no abid- 
ing-place, and nothing is fixed, 
not even the cathedral towers. 
The cathedral towers are slowly 
leaning, seeking the curve of re- 
turn. As the natives curved in 
a strong swirl, towards the vor- 
tex of the market. Then on a 
strong swerve of repulsion, 
curved out and away again, into 
space. 

Nothing but the touch, the 
spark of contact. That, no 
more. That, which is most 
elusive, still the only treasure. 
Come, and gone, and yet the 
clue itself. 


True, folded up in the hand- 
kerchief inside the shirt, are the 
copper centavos, and maybe a 
few silver pesos. But these too 
will disappear as the stars dis- 
appear at daybreak, as they are 
meant to disappear. Everything 
is meant to disappear. Every 
curve plunges into the vortex 
and is lost, re-emerges with a 
certain relief and takes to the 
open, and there is lost again. 


Only that which is utterly in- 
tangible, matters. The contact, 
the spark of exchange. That 
which can never be fastened 
upon, forever gone, forever 
coming, never to be detained: 
the spark of contact. 


Like the evening star, when it 
is neither night nor day. Like 
the evening star, between the sun 
and the moon, and swayed by 
neither of them. The_ flashing 
intermediary, the evening star 
that is seen only at the dividing 
of the day and night, but then 
is more wonderful than either. 


Coffee Growing Beyond the Barrier of 
the Venezuelan Andes 


(Continued from -page 31) 


You are alone, or nearly so, in 
a strange, hard country, cut off 
from home, friends, art, science, 
luxuries, conveniences, and as.a 
matter of fact, from nearly ev- 
erything that the world deems of 
importance, except work. If you 
had not that to occupy you, you 
would go where many another 
good man has gone before you, 
who fought the tropics, and. lost. 
They never come back. 

It is not easy, this life. But 
mixed with the bitterness of it 


all is the sweetness of mastery, of 
fighting the land and of winning 
the lust of adventure that takes 
no count of hardships; the 
chance of discovery that long 
ago relegated the seven wonders 
of the world tc the dust heap 
only to raise seventy and seven 
in their place; and always the 
never ceasing wonder and ro- 
mance of it all. The conquista- 
dores blazed the way, but it is 
for you to travel to the end of 
the trail. 
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Drive Yourself Round a | 


ENGLAND || 


We Hire you modern 
cars 


er 


we sell you a new car with 
a” guaranteed _ repurchase 
price and no mileage limit. 


@ 


If you bring your own 
car—Garage with us. 


Our Garage and Sale 
Room are one minute 
from Claridge’s Hotel 
and Selfridge’s Store, 


30,000 super feet of 
Automobile premises, all 
under one roof and at 
your service. 


/ 
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apply direct 


THE LEVERETT 
KEARTON CO., Ltd. 


Kltekay House, 

79-85, Davies Street, 
Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W.1. 


(One minute from Bond Street 
Tube Station.) 


eo 


That isn’t on our menu, 
but you will find many 
delicious tidbits to in- 
spire chatting. And the 
background —so cozy 


and quaint and chummy 
—is the scene you'll 
select for your afternoon 
chat, after you’ve en- 
joyed it once, 


HOTELS 


-LengBrunswick 


BOSTON 


Boy!ston St. Boyne 
at Exeter at Clarendon 


Link up with NOBURN 


Use this magic liquid and you'll 
Never suffer the slightest dis- 
eomfort from sunburn or wind- 
burn. Send for bottle for your 
locker—pay late. NOBURN 
must make good before you 
pay. Price $1 the bottle. 


STRONG, COBB & CO., 
310 Central Av.,Clevel’d,O, 


aie | 
ve 
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‘Romance 
|in Gorgeous, : 
| Germany Hy x. 


ESTLING in the beautiful 
valleys of Germany, are 
| many of the world’s oldest and 
_ Most picturesque cities and towns. 
The grandeur of the Bavarian 
Alps, the romantic Rhine, re- 
nowned health resorts, and the 
| famous castle districts are for- 
| ever calling those in quest of the 
| | beautiful. Names that thrill 
| the art lover and antiquarian: 
| Munich, Nuremberg, Dresden, 
_ Weimar, and others. 


The Alps 
From Garmisch 


To help you visualize 
picturesque Germany,we 
will be pleased to send 
illustrated booklets of ar- 
tistic merit. Nothing sold 
—gratis information on 
European travel, places 
of interest, fares, dis- 
tances, time tables,health 
resorts, hotels, rates, etc. 


[INFORMATION OFFICE 


630 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


Europe’s Finest 
Hotel Resort 


ISSINGEN 


BAVARIA: 


Curative drinking waters from the famous Rakoczy Spring, Strong 
natural carbonic acid, saline and mud baths for complaints of the 
STOMACH-INTESTINES-HEART. 


All outdoor sports—especially GOLF. Fine concerts. First-class 
entertainments. Our Rakoczy waters imported by Spa Products, 
Inc., 105 Hudson St., New York. 


For full information, write for Booklet 4 


gitDUNGr 


(near CASSEL) f 


Europe’s foremost Spa for KIDNEY and BLADDER Troubles. 


Season, May to October. Exceed- 


Special attention to Dietetics, 
All kinds of sports: Golf, 


ingly reasonable rates. Fine concerts. 
Tennis. 
The waters of the world renowned ‘Helenenquelle,” 
imported by Chas. v. d. Bruck, 61 Park Place, New York 


Write for Booklet 8. 


“The city without steps” Qeynhausen 
(Westphalia) 


Famous resort for sufferers from RHEUMATISM, GOUT and other 
JOINT DISEASES. Alkaline salt springs, high carbonic acid content. 
Modern inhalatorium, Italian Fango Treatments. Situated in magnificent 
four hundred acre park. Four hours from Bremen or Hamburg. Open 
all year. Reasonable rates. Best_service—entertainments. 

Ve Write for Booklet No. 7. 


For complete information regarding these resorts apply 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Or any first-class Tourist Agency 


Ox6 summer 
Sec something new 
Cursions 


Via the Santa Fe to the cool 
scenic regions of the west 
California, Colorado, New 
Mexico-Arizona Rockies 
and the National Parks 


The Indian-detour 
New rail and motor way to 
California 
Three days personally-conducted motor tour 
through a region rich in history and mystery 
——the Enchanted Empire. Only $45 extra with 
everything provided—meals, lodging and 
motor transportation. Santa Fe-Fred Harvey 
service. Begins May 15, 1926. 


> 
bate 
, cans 


mail this 


Would like information regarding summer trip to.--......-..----..-..--------------<----=- / 
Pe Feil De ween see Bee eng Sh tomas ewe: persons in party. [] Indicate by X 
if Grade or High School student. Also mail descriptive travel folders. | 
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viagara 
to the§ ea 


1000 miles of lakes, rivers and 
rapids, including the Thousand 
Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, Montreal, the 
Paris of America, quaint old Quebec, 
with its famous miracle-working 
Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré and 
the renowned Saguenay River, with 
its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” and 
“Eternity”, higher than Gibraltar. 


Rates and Information from Canada 
Steamship Lines Offices: New York, 
110 W. 42nd St.; Boston, 216 Old South 
Bldg.; Philadelphia, 1343 Walnut St.; 
Chicago, 112 W. Adams St.; Detroit, 
312 Dime Bank Bldg.; Cleveland, 945 
Union Trust Bldg.; or JOHN F, 
PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Mgr., 109 
Cc. S. L. Bldg., Montreal Canada. 


ANADA 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


LONDON 1926 


G.B. (Motor Tours) Ltd. 


Read Travel contractors to High Class 
Tourist Agents 


We specialize in 
LONDON SIGHT-SEEING 


Stoke Poges, Windsor, etc. Shakespeare 
Country. 


Select Parties or Seat reservations. De 
Luxe Safety Motor Coaches. 


Enquiries invited from Travel Agents and 
Independent Tourists, 


Head Office 


72, Gt. Portland Street, 
et LONDON, W.|. 
Phone Museum 2486 and 3007 


OVERSEAS TOURS 


For Students and Others 


$375 to $825 


Parties limited to 25. 
sightseeing. 


Adequate 
Expert Leadership. 


Our new booklet, sent on request, 
explains their many superior features 


OVERSEAS TOURS 


447-F Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 


CAIIESINIEod Ec AI Eo alee: 
=| Of Course You Can Go to 


EUROPE 


Fine inexpensive tours piloted 
by an old American firm.—59 |i 
to 85 days—June to Sept.— 
Include 8 countries—$835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


Very economical—ideally attractive 
to young folks—$395 up. 
Booklets and information from 


225 SthA 
Gates gos New! York 


Exploring the Wonders of Glacier Park 
(Continued from page 14) 


the slopes shed rain and thaw of 
snow without damage; but last 
year came a terrifically heavy 
snowfall — much heavier than 
farther North, where the cold 
causes a light dusty snow that 
packs .in bad drifts but does not 
break the proud unbending pines 
and firs. Here the snow is a 
heavy, thick, moist blanket. It 
weights the evergreens in mush- 
room helmets, the branches in 
marble billows, the underbrush 
in four to five feet of a white 
shroud. In April came a roaring 
warm Chinook wind from the 
Pacific. Under the weight of 
tons and tons of heavy wet snow 
the unbending big pines and firs 
and spruces keeled over up- 
rooted and crashed as the ava- 
lanches on the slopes crashed 
down to the canyons. It was a 
battle royal of titanic forces; 
and the winds won. Along the 
road on the East shore of Mc- 
Donald Lake you can see mon- 
sters, whose whorls of a year’s 
growth take you back through 
the centuries to the days before 
Columbus came—lying uptorn, 
criss-crossed, entangled twenty 
and thirty feet deep. Should this 
underbrush be cleared away? 
You say “yes”; but do you stop 
to consider what it would cost? 
Loggers can take these trees out 
as needed at a small fee; but is 
that fast enough? Or should 
the windfall be left as nature did 
it—felling the old and decayed 
and the weaklings, if one may 
call such iron-plated monster 
trees weaklings ? 

The Ranger and I discussed 
that as our car hummed up’the 
motor highway to Avalanche 
Creek. He was for leaving na- 
ture as nature is. I wasn’t—at 
least not along a much-used high- 
way. You see, I am a private 
holder in another park—I was 
thinking of fire—the nuisance of 
a private holder—self-preserva- 
tion—not a bird of passage tran- 
sient. The beauty of this West 
side is fires have never defaced 
it. And yet I wonder if the 
sequel a few weeks later didn’t 
prove the self-preservation of 
the private holder a safer policy 
than the whim of the transient, 
who wants everything left a wild 
wilderness? The West shore of 
McDonald Lake is bordered by a 
National Forest on the other side 
of the North Fork of the Flat- 
head. A fire did get in there— 
no one knows how such a fire 
starts. It may be a match, or it 


their sleep for many a year. 
It left the private cabins un- 
touched on the West shore, 
but it sent the cabin dwellers out 
in the middle of the lake with 
their personal belongings in 
boats. The fire was conquered; 
but in a high wind when these 
big trees felled by April’s 
Chinook have dried to punk and 
tinder, I do not believe any 
human effort, or all the fire 
fighters in the world, or all the 
best equipment of canvas tank 
and hose for two miles and gaso- 
line engine pumps could ex- 
tinguish the flame—no—not if 
they pumped McDonald Lake 
dry. Again, would not the priv- 
ate holder using these logs for 
building give back to the Park 
security for all value he would 
haul away? I do not say clear 
the thicket back from the road. 
That would be a century job; 
but I do suggest the private 
holder can give a quid pro quo 
for what he gets. A philan- 
thropist in another park 1s giv- 
ing a large sum to clear borders 
to trails. There is a chance for 
some philanthropist here. 

But even the smoke can do 
more damage than the tale of 
flame tells; and again it illus- 
trates what I have said and say 
again — never — never — never 
—absolutely never go off the 
trail—especially above timber 
line on the bare rocks where you 
feel so safe because you can see 
over tree tops and be guided by 
the high peaks and your map. 
Again, I do not wish to injure 
any feelings; so I am going to 
disguise a little what I tell; and 
I only tell it to prevent similar 
tragedies. They occur in every 
national park and they are so 
needless and so heedless of com- 
mon sense. A young couple had 
gone up the passes between Mc- 
Donald Lake and the East side 
just before or during the fire 
along the North Flathead. No 
one knows what happened, but 
one knowing mountains can 
guess. The fire was hardly over 
when the Rangers were called to 
find a couple who had not re- 
turned, and had not registered at 
the next point. They found 
them both dead—either from 
starvation, or frozen to death, or 
fright—within easy walking dis- 
tance of shelters East or West. 
What happened? The smoke 
wiped out all land marks of 
peaks in a haze. A bad snow 
storm came on. Now on a wood 
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SEA-TRAIN- CAR 
SICKNESS 


The nausea of travel stopped at 
once. No other remedy has ever re 
ceived such glowing spontaneous tes- 


timonials of unfailing effectiveness | 


Its use means relief and comfort. 


75c. & $1,50 at Drug Stores 
5 es or direct on receipt of Price 


OR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
AND ADVICE CONCERNING 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
IN EUROPE 


parents should consult 


Truman & Knightley, Ltd. 


the leading Scholastic Agents 
in England 


61, Conduit Street . 


(midway between Regent Street 
and Bond Street) 


LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: Gerraras See (2 lines) 
Publishers of ‘“‘SCH S,’" the most 
complete Directory o Senadis in Great 
Britain. Sent on receipt of one dollar. 


A free booklet ‘‘On the Choice 
of a School’ can be obtained 
from the Bureau of the Na- 
tional Travel Club of America, 


7, West 16th St., New York. 


ENGLAND 


The cheapest and most interesting 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 


To WINDSOR and STOKE 
POGES. BRIGHTON. See-. 
ing LONDON, etc., etc. 
ARE ORGANIZED BY 
The Thomas Transport 
Co., Ltd. 


17 Shaftesbury Avenue 
(Piceadilly Circus) 


London, W.1. 


The Frederick Hotels 
ENGLAND 
A World Wide reputation for 
Comfort and Efficiency 
Hotel Great Central 


MARYLEBONE RoAp 
London, N.W.1. 


Hotel Russell 
Russet, Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. 
Extensive beautiful public rooms 
Good Food Moderate Charges 

Write to 
National Travel Club for Tariffs 


AUSTRALIA 


Has established the 
world wide standard of 
Projection Excellence ~ 
SLIDES MADE-TO-ORDER 
iM YOUR BEST. "PeTUnEs 


VICTOR Portable 


Bhat be Blig may be lightning. It did small 


damage to the beauty of the 
Park, but it gave the Rang- 
512 Vierbr Blog. ers such a_ forty-eight-hour 


Se i SPECIAL EASY TERMS “gas fight with a red-eyed demon 
as will be a nightmare in 


Honolulu, Suva. New Zealand 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 


a : : “NIAGARA’’ (20,000 tons) Apr. 7-June 2 
trail; for you would collide with] «aoRANGI” (22,000tons)May 5-June 30 


trees. I have been so caught Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
after dark at night with a Swiss gan ” Pane” Biddes Made Ave eat oem, 
(Continued on page 48) 


or to the Canadian, Auctreeuan’ Line, yes 
B. Cc. 
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trail in a bad snow storm you 
couldn’t very well go off the 


victor. Aninajograph ph Co. 


Buntine 741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, 
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SPECIAL CRUISES 


VIA SPANISH AMERICAS 


| 


ALIFORNIA 


The only line to Los Angeles and San Francisco offer- 
ing two days at Panama Canal and visits at Colom- 
bia, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. 


NG cruises to the Spanish Main, two 

interesting days at Panama Canal, delightful visits 

* at alluring Central American and Mexican ports. Oil- 
burning steamers built especially for tropical service, 
highest standards of efficiency, all outside rooms, beds 
not berths, cabins de luxe, lounges, broad decks, music, 
excellent cuisine. Cruise Fares $250.00 and up. 


Monthly cruises also from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles east bound, calling at Mexico, Central 
; America, Panama and Havana to New York 


Frequent Sailings from New York 


S.S. Colombia - - - April 8 
S.S. Venezuela - - April 29 
S.S. Ecuador - - - May 20 


Tickets and information from any 
agent or write for Booklet “S” 


PANAMA MAIL S. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
548 So. Spring St.,-Los Angeles 
2 Pine St., San Francisco 


SCOTLAND'S 


GRANDEST TOURS 


Wonderful Fiords 


. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift Saloon 
Steamer “Columba,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and calling enroute 
at the beautiful Clyde Watering Places of Dunoon and 
Rothesay, thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, Crinan 
Canal and Firth of Lorn. 

. OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest 
One-day Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s 
Cave in the Island of Staffa, St. Columba’s sacred Isle 
of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, and the burying 
place of the Scottish Kings, and passing the ancient 
Casles of Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylen, also Tobermory Bay, where lies the 
Armada specie ship. 

. OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Linnhe 
and Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis Stevenson’s fa- 
mous novel, “Kidnapped,” viewing Glencoe, the scene 
of the great massacre, and calling at the ancient little 
town of Fort William, sheltering pleasantly at the foot 
of Ben Nevis, Britain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and Loch Ness, 
the land of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary, your 


visit to Europe is incomplete—tell your travel 
agent to include them, or apply direct to 


DAVID MAC BRAYNE, LTD. 


=| “The Royal Route” Tours 
119 Hope Street, C. 2 


Nearer than Norway 


Glasgow, Scotland & 


The piping in of the pudding — 
an oldtime Christmas ceremony on Cunard and Anchor Liners 


Cfhe “Proof of the Pudding 


During 1925 CUNARD and Associated Lines carried 


226301 passengers to and from Europe 


again the largest 
number traveling by any one line or group of lines on 
the Atlantic. To the public which has made possible 
this result deep appreciation is expressed with the 
assurance that no effort will be spared to enhance still 
further the service we have rendered during the last 
86 years. 

Cunard ships, rates and routes now offer such a 
variety of ways to and from Europe as to suit every 
purse and every taste. 


The Zenith 


of Ocean Travel 


is represented in our weekly service 
from New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 


—The World’s Fastest 


Ocean Passenger Service De Luxe — 


Other Cunard Services to choose from are: the 
exceptionally comfortable weekly services to 
Queenstown- Liverpool — to Londonderry - Glasgow; the 
specially attractive new weekly Cabin Services to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and London; the service to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg and the famous 
Cunard Vacation Specials (Third Cabin). ; 


Requests for sailing schedules, rates and literature cordially invited. 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York, or Branches and Agencies 


To EUROPE =: vo 


To travel to or from 


SCOTLAND 
choose one of the magnificent new 
Anchor Liners CALEDONIA, 


Travel by 
the Famous 

TRANSYLVANIA, CALIFORNIA, 
TUSCANIA— second to none in 


luxurious comfort. appointments 
HIGHWAY oo 
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EUROPE BY MOTOR 


NNOUNCING for 1926 the installation of a fleet of de 

luxe landaulets of de Dion Bouton make, built to order, 
embracing every possible convenience for comfortable 
motoring and in charge of careful, efficient, English-speak- 
ing drivers, well acquainted with the roads. By arrangement 
cars will meet parties at any port of entry. Our booklet, 
“Europe by Motor, 


” 


suggests fascinating routes. 


Your Tour to Europe 


Organized parties, with expert leadership, travel entirely by motor or by 
conventional rail, stopping at selected hotels—all expenses in quoted 
rates. Booklet on request. Independent itineraries arranged to meet in- 
dividual requirements. Agents all Steamship Lines. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO.,LTD. 


Super Travel Service 


123 W. 40th St. 


New York City 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN 


f= <> re way: 


EDEN & DENMAR 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
980 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK CITY 
CHR.T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 


A Trip Around the World 
While You Stay at Home 


Unique plan, conceived by the famous globetrotter, 
Elmer D. Raymond, now brings you all the pleasures, 


thrills of world travel. 


Six Months of Romance Await You 


OW comes a_remark- 
N able plan which brings 

you the next best thing 
to an actual world-tour. 
Travel around the world this 
wonderful: new way while 
you stay at home. How? 
Elmer D. Raymond, the fa- 
mous globetrotter is circling 
the world for the Round-the- 
World Society. He goes 
everywhere—to the historic 
scenes visited by tourists and 
to those! distant, hidden out- 
posts seldom seen by white 
men. 


52 Letters, 12 Pictures 
Curious Foreign Stamps 


Wherever’ Mr. Raymond 
goes he writes you a fasci- 
nating letter about that 
place right on the spot, 
places on it the curious 
stamp of that foreign land, 


and mails the letter direct to | 


ou. These letters are so * 


ively that, like a Magic 


Carpet, they carry you into the scenes they describe so vividly. During your 
half-year membership you will receive 52 of these wonderful letters. 

And that isn’t all. You also get 12 large pictures, made from original 
photographs taken by Mr. Raymond of the most interesting and unusual scenes 
on his route. A large map of the world, and a handsome gold-stamped, loose- 
leaf binder (in which to keep your 52 letters and 12 pictures) is given FREE. 
And yet the fee for all this service is only $7.50—less than 5c a day. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Obviously Mr. Raymond can write his interesting travel-letters to a limited 
number of persons only. The membership books may be closed at any time. 
Do not neglect this wonderful opportunity to enjoy the pleasures of travel 


while you stay at home. Ac- 
cept this invitation. Mail 
your application at once. If 
it is received in time, your 
name can be forwarded to 
Mr. Raymond so he will be 
able to send the first of your 
52 letters from Egypt and 
the Holy Land. So don’t de- 
lay. Mail the coupon NOW. 


Round-the-W orld- 


Society 


220 West 40th Street 
Dept. 2 


New York City 


— eae eae ee 


Round-the-World-Society, Dept. 2, 

220 West 40th Street. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Round-the- 
World Society for six months. This entitles me to 
receive 52 travel letters and 12 copies of original 
photographs. I am to receive by return mail a 
large map of the world and a gold-stamped, loose- 
leaf binder. I enclose $7.50 for my membership. 


(Please print name and address carefully.) 


Mr. Mrs. Miss 


“Exploring the Wonders of Glacier Park 
(Continued from page 46) | 


guide, who was excellent on 
rocks and ice but useless and 
confused in forests; and I took 
the head of the rope myself and 
through darkness you could cut 
with a knife led the way along 
the wood trail at an easy lope. I 
won't say my shins didn’t suffer 
when I went off the trail. They 
did; but the bumps drove me 
back and by a feel like a moun- 
tain horse I kept the trail and 
got in at eleven at night. We 
had been up among the trilobites 
of Mount Stephen in the Can- 
adian Rockies far above timber 
line, when a blinding snow storm 
enveloped us. The guide was for 
hustling down. I wasn’t. I knew 
in a snow storm, you can’t fol- 
low a rock trail. It is wiped out 
and if you leave the rock trail, 
you can’t be sure to strike the 
trail opening into the big tim- 
bers. Then the real danger sign 
is up. We huddled under the 
rocks to the lee of the snow 
storm and ate raisins and choco- 
lates. The storm lasted from 
two till six. It was dark when 
we got down to the trail at tim- 
ber line. It was pitch dark when 
we got down in the big timbers. 
I heard the old man colliding 
with the trees as he led the zig- 
zag pace down. He was the same 
old guide whose neck I had 
nearly broken in the Asulkan. I 
asked him to let me lead and 
keep the rope tight so I wouldn’t 
go head over heels if I tripped 
on roots; for you couldn’t see 
your feet. He did; and we got 
out. 

But the couple up above Mc- 
Donald Lake had evidently lost 
their bearings in the smoke 
haze when the blizzard of the 
Upper Alpines struck them, had 
evidently gone forward over the 
snow blanketed rock trail, when 
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\ 
they should have sat still; for 
snow water would have kept 
them alive for forty-eight hours 
and exercise prevented freezing 
to death. They lost the trail, of 
course, and perished. I could 
tell of one of the most famous 
attempts to climb Mt. Assini- 
boine, which almost ended in a 
worse tragedy and would have 
but that the guides killed a horse 
for food; and in every case the 
tragedy began in leaving the trail. 
In the last case there was some 
excuse; for the trail to Assini- 
boine at that time was an old 
Indian or game path hard to fol- 
low over precipice and across 
rivers—not the broad highway 
of to-day. ; 

Keep on the trail; and 
with warm clothing, waterproof! 
matches, a jack knife and a good 
alpenstock, you are as safe in 
Glacier Park as in your own 
home. Even a mountain colt 
knows that; but we humans aré« 
sad mules at times. I am one 
myself frequently. There is 2 
place in the Rockies where you 
can cut the distance from six 
miles to two by leaving the trail 
and you have the rail track below 
‘you to guide you. I have essayec 
the short cut twice and lost my- 
self both times and once had te 
wade, if not a swamp then, mus- 
keg for a half mile that took me 
to my knees to reach the track 
Then just as night was falling 
we had to cross a rail bridge 
when my city friend became sud- 
denly dizzy from the gleam of 
water below the ties. I had tc 
make her shut her eyes and walk 
the central plank to get he 
across at a run before the night 
train came. We were on the 
bridge at six-thirty. The trair 
came at seven. Never again off 
trails for me! 


CHE MECC AS On elie 
PROTESTANT’ 


This is how history has christened 
the old German town of Wittenberg, 
a town of about 20,000 people on the 
Elbe, about 60 miles from Berlin. 
Here Martin Luther first published 
his translation of the New Testa- 
ment and it has earned for itself the 
additional title, “the cradle of the 
Reformation.” Luther’s Tree just 
outside the station marks the place 
where he burned the Papal Bull in 
1520, and on Kollegian Strasse 
stands Luther’s House, or what was 
once an Augustine Monastery where 
he lived. His study remains as he 
left it, even with the wooden beer 
jug, from which, they say, he drank. 
At the far end of the town is the 
Schloss Kirche, where he nailed up 
his 95 Theses and within lie the 
bodies of both Luther and Melanch- 
thon. In the Market Place is the 
heroic bronze statue of the Re- 
former, with its anthemed inscrip- 
tion: 

“Rin feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
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IN KING ALFRED’S CITY 


If you only have time for a few 
English cities, as you pass through 
to the continent, then, after London 
Winchester, a mere couple of hours’ 
journey away, should certainly be a 
choice. The first King of Wessex 
was buried where its Cathedral now 
stands and it was the capital of Brit- 
ain in King Altred’s day. Here he 
wrote the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and here died and was buried. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror built a palace 
here and here the famous Doomsday 
Book was compiled. In the castle, 
the ruins of which can still be seen 
the first Parliament met in 1265, and 
if you believe the seven-hundred- 
year-old legend, here you may see 
King Arthur’s Round Table, around 
which his knights used to sit. Liter- 
ary friends will not forget that Win- 
chester is also Jane Austen’s city and 
will visit her shrine at No. 8 College 
Street. 
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“The Comfort Route” 


: to 

It means more than just a trip when you sail by 
famous Cabin Liners of the Royal Mail. It 
means luxurious comfort — spacious freedom — 
homelike atmosphere — unsurpassed cuisine and 
service—especial distinction in every travel 
feature, perfected by 87 years of Royal Mail 
experience. 


Sailings from 


New York and Boston to 
Cherbourg and Southampton 


CRUISES FOR 1927 
Second Great African Cruise, on magnificent motor 
liner, ASTURIAS — West Indies, by S. S. OHIO 


— weekly winter sailings to Bermuda. 


Illustrated Booklets Sent on Request 


THE ROYAL MAILSTEAM PACKET CO. 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Atlanta, Vancouver, 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax 
newest way to see 


ae fever of unrest is in your | | Oldest America 
ood— 


If Europe no longer satisfies your ‘| i 6 Pr 


desire for Things Different — 
If your business interests can 

on your Santa Fe-Fred Harvey way 
to California — 


find expression in a land of great 
Three days personally-conducted motor tour in luxur- 


commercial undertakings— 
Or if it’s just a holiday you 
(gieea ee 
. ious Harveycars through a region rich in history and 
SOUTH AMERI C A mystery —the Enchanted Empire. Only $45 extra with 
everything provided—meals, lodging and motor trans- 
holds the answer. A conti- portation. 
nent old in civilization, new in 
enterprise. A voyage never to be 
forgot. Coastwise you will sail the 


Atlantic to the warm waters of the 


Westbound passengers leave trains at Las Vegas, New Mex., 
and join them again at Albuquerque, New Mex., three days 
later. Eastbound is just the reverse. 


Caribbean. A stopover for sightseeing This unusual tour comprises visits to old Santa Fé, also the 
is made at Havana. Through Panama inhabited Indian Pueblos of Tesuque, Santa Clara, San Juan, 
Canal your vessel glides into the vast Santo Domingo and other places in the Upper Rio Grande Val- 


Pacific. The west coast cities reached by fevtaswvellaethe tuiceatin of Pave aicuit buchlo‘t 
the Pacific Line steamers are the fascinating hits ia Ar ee Na) ee fae coe ag A 


gateways to an ‘interior of historic wonder. ; : ; : i 
Poeana— Cristobal —= Balboa — Callao— There will be optional side trips and 
| Mollendo — Arica — Iquique— “land cruises” in charge of specially trained 
Antofagasta—Valparaiso couriers for those who wish to extend their 


NEARBY SAILINGS travels off-the-beaten-path. 
y Ebro—April 22 This service will begin May 15, 1926. 


ibo—May 20 age RS oO a ese AS 
Essequ ° y Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mzr., Santa Fe System Lines 
No 1107-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, IL. 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


Apply Sanderson & Sons, Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York, or your local travel advisor 


PuseL eM aTUiTe BE TID BOS oe ot chan <> awvundescsarae <bepagecuateavoesnesead this summer and would be glad to 


receive detailed information about the Indian-detour. There will be................-. persons in party. 
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1926 Motoring 


The 
GUARANTEED 
RE-PURCHASE 

SCHEME 
BUY YOUR CAR—DRIVE 
YOURSELF ROUND 
GREAT BRITAIN 


AND 


EUROPE 


Escorted and Independent Tours to 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, ITALY, 


SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, No other Hotel in the 


Travel Independently ariel A tirecons as 


The manager of our Paris office is now in New York 1 
Tee AMBASSADOR } 


to facilitate the carrying out of our plans for inde- 
pendent travel. We will send you accurate and unbiased up-to-the- 
minute European Travel information. Advise us how many people will 
be in the party, the class of travel and length of trip, and we will 
forward complete itinerary with rates to cover without cost or obligation. 


Students’ Conducted Tours $345¥% 


Includes all expenses and are really good Tours. 


Sent FREE ‘on request an illustrated program containing 100 
different tours with rates thru Europe and U.S. 


LOS ANGELES 
‘THE GREAT HOTEL THAT SEEMS LIKE HOME 


wi acre park 
ce 9 oa Pl) ground, open 


air plunges, tennis 
courts, miniature golf course on 


PARIS NICE 
vif grounds, motion picture theatre, 
36 Boulevard Si 12 Ave de la rt ps. ‘amous 
And Sell It Back to Us Haussmann — IMMONS ours Victoire Coccenut, Grade for dancing. s 
This i hl \ h Successor to McCANN'S TOURS, since 1876 Riding, humting and all sports. 
HIRING and alt teed ey ah eer tak be ea NEW YORK CITY Se eh De Varied entertainment fotipies 


1328 Broadway Wisconsin 0030 
S00 2000 S29 1 1 0 0 2 a a 0 ao o— 


every day and evéning. 
Amkessador Convention Auditorium 
seats SeVen-thousand. 

All guests have the privilege of the 
Rancho Golf Club, ; 
Tune in any night on KNX to hear 
the Cocoanut Grove Orchestre o 
Sunday Concerts. 


wi 
re da 


average, 


$5 a day 


Read This:— 


We will supply you with any make 
Car, American, British or Conti- 
nental—new or used—of the make, 
price, type and power best suited 
to your requirements and the con- 
ditions of this country; and in ad- 
dition to this will give you a 
GUARANTEE to buy it back 
from you upon the termination of 
your stay in this country at a price 
to be mutually agreed upon at the 


QREYS é&e 
a* LIMITED *9 “yy 
3, Haymarket, 

London, S. W. I. 


For nearly 100 years we have made 
Uniforms and Sports clothes for 
Officers of the British Army and 
for clients all over the world. 


4-Piece Sports Suit—From $55 


The AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 
The Ambassador, New Y« 
The Ambassedor, Atlantic 
The Ambassador, Los percen 


Educational 


time of purchase. Woolies. Ties. Golf Hose. For Men and 
Full Dress Suit....:.....+ $75 Tours "in; 
If you HIRE a Car it is not : 
your own; you cannot choose ANY Complete Special EUROPE 1926 
make of Car; and it is very ex- Hosiery Military 66 DAYS 
pensive. Department Department 


If you buy a Car outright there 


For illustrated catalog apply to the 


$395 AND UP 


Information Bureau of Travel Magazine 


is the bother of licensing, insuring, *) Westleth. Sireelo Newe York 


etc., and the worry of re-selling 
when you return home. There is 
the bad price you will probably 
get for it, due to a hurried sale or 
a fall in market prices. Also the 
fact that you cannot use your Car 
whilst selling it is annoying. 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York 


Uniform made by us in Colonial Kit supplied by 
1851 us in 1926 


| St. Jean De Luz (France) 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND RESORT 
The Gate of the PYRENEES 


11 Hours from Paris. 


By Our System you know ex- 
actly how you stand and what your 
motoring will cost you before you 
commence your tour, 


A Successful Record 


More than 1800 Members in 
our European Parties in 1925 


E » Sea. Mountain. River. 
Varied Sports. Glorious Excursions. Mild but ; 
bracing climate. New Electric ‘Mountain Rail- Besides fonts vee the Toes 

“ ” routes, we have many special tours: 
way up “La Rhume. Music Tour, Art Tour, French 
School, Spanish School, Holy Land, 
etc. 


. We Are the specialists in this 
class of work. 


We Do business with visitors 
from all parts of the world and 
| can suit You, 


The Finest 18-Hole Golf Links (La Nivelle) 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


GOLF HOTEL 


Officially Appointed by R. A. C. - 


Send for the booklet that 
interests you. 
Temple Tours, Inc. 
447-F Park Square Bldg., 
BOSTON 


Ir REQuiRED we pack, ship, in- 


sure, etc. We can also garage your 
Car and undertake your repairs. 


WRITE 
Now to the Information Bureau of 
“TRAVEL” MAGAZINE, 
7 West 16th Street, New York 
and get a copy of 
“The GUARANTEED 
RE-PURCHASE Scheme” 


GRAND HOTEL D’ANCLETERRE 
First Class 


ILE TOUQUET (France) 


HOTEL REGINA 


Near Casino, Tennis and Golf 
Ali Rooms with Bath or Running 
Water 


Bartlett Foreign Automobile Tours 


Small parties, superior membership, attractive itin- 
eraries, reasonable prices. Send for Brochure and 
illustrated booklets. 


‘“‘Travel Free From Care’’ 


Steamship accommodations by any line, information 
about routes, hotels, etc., for those preferring to 
travel independently. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO. 


16, FULHAM ROAD 


(3 minutes from Brompton Road 
Tube Station) 


LONDON, S. W. 3 


Tel.—Kensington 9817-9818 


Earn $3000 to $10,000 a year. Prepare quick 
ope spare time. Also earn while you lean 
New easy method. Nothing else like It, 


Bartlett Tours Co. 38s" 1415 Locust St. Philadelphia Seen set peat, Me 


wIN NATIONAL STUDIOS, Ino, 
Dept. tod RO Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. 8. A 


Recommended by London Repre- 
sentative of National Travel Club 
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© A Vista in Bryce Canyon, Southern Utah 


See This 


Colorful Kingdom 


of Scenic Splendor 


Bryce Canyon—Zion National Park—Cedar Breaks 
Prismatic Plains—Kaibab Forest 
North Rim Grand Canyon 


‘Season June 1 to October 1 


Every shade and tint of every 
color plays over the rock cas- 
tles, cathedrals and galleries of 
sculpturecrowdedin the colos- 
sal chasms and canyons of 
this new vacation wonderland. 
Cliff dwellings, Mormon pio- 
neer outposts, wild horses, 
white-tail squirrels | and 
thousands of deer in a’ forest 
beautifulas a dream—and sub- 
lime Grand Canyon! Where 
else can you see as much? 


Low fares. Through sleeping 
cars to Cedar City, then 5-day 
motor-bus tour including Kai- 
bab Forest and North Rim 
Grand Canyon, or shorter 3 or 
4-day tours to Zion, Bryce and 
Cedar Breaksonly. Also escort- 
ed all-expense tours. Comfort- 
able lodges. A memorable 
vacation itself or an easy side 
trip on tours to Salt Lake 
City, Yellowstone, California 
or the Pacific Northwest. 


Handsome book in natural colors tells about 
this new wonderland in Utah-Arizona. Ask 
nedtest Union Pacific Representative or address 


General Passenger Agent (Dept. C ) at 


Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah Portland, Ore. 


UNION PACIFIC 


THE SCHILLING PRESS, INC. 


NEw YORK 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Cathedral 
at Lincoln on the 
London and North 
Eastern Railway 


ill of Dreams 


Each year thousands of travelers are delighted with 
the ‘“Cathedral Route’’ which traverses the historic 
side of Great Britain—it’s the route of the Lonpon 
AND NortH EAsrern Rartway. It’s the route to 
York and Lincoln where great cathedrals, Roman 
earthworks, noble monastic ruins and hallowed literary 
shrines present a vivid picture of a most interesting 
part of the old world. 


Then too, there are many modern coast resorts, 
inland spas, and beautiful golf courses to lure the 
visitor to this enchanting land. 


The Lonpon AND NortH EAsTErRN RAILWAY is 
the route of ‘“The Flying Scotsman,’’—the shortest 
and swiftest from London to Scotland. Its restaurant 
car service and single compartment sleeping car ac- 
commodations are unexcelled. 


Next summer visit England! Let the American 
representative of the ““Lonpon-NorTH-EasTERN’’ 
plan your tour for you. Save time and money and 
still see everything that matters. Attractive illustrative 
booklets for the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar AGENT 
London & North Eastern Railway 


311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Ses 


VALLARELAT (SHEPHERD’S CALL) 


‘ 


The rarest and fairest adventures 
Are far from the oft-traveled ways; 
There’s romance and beauty in Sweden, 
Where summer brings glorious days. 


The journey of journeys awaits you No land in the world is more charming, 
In the Northland of sun-lighted nights, The people, unspoiled, are your friends, 
Where cities are pageants of beauty Their “Welcome”? is heartfelt—their ““Godspeed”’ 
And the country abounds in delights. Sincere, when your journeying ends! 


* 


Sweden is reached in 8 days from New York by the 
Swedish American Line or via London or the continent, 

to Sweden and Norway. Low-cost Student Tours. / 
Travel is comfortable and inexpensive, by excellent rail- 
ways and steamers, and English is spoken everywhere. 
Booklet “Touring Sweden, 1926”, from any travel 
bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


SWEDEN 


Welcomes You 
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